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EASTPORT AND PASSAMAQUODDY BAY. 
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Amp all the grandeur of American scenery, that of 
Maine is by’no means to be despised. Owing to its 
position, that state has not, in this respect, attracted 
notice from strangers, by any means commensurate 
with its merits, Its. noble rivers, the Saco, the Ken- |! 
nebeck and the Penobscot, flow between banks of the 
richest and most various: beauty ; now gently inclining to | 
the waters’ edge, covered with primeval forests, as yet } 
undisturbed by the axe ‘of the pioneer of civilization 
now adorned with the thriving village—anon compres- 
sing the maddened current between them, into a narrow 
and turbid channel, and darkening its surface with the | 
shadows of frowning and overhanging rocks, from the | 
crevices of whose precipitous sides, a stinted pine or | 
birch, alone sprmgs forth against the blue sky, deriving 
Upon the one river—the Saco— 





} 
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a scanty nourisHment. 


are falls, truly picturesque and beautiful; while, as the 
dashing wheels of the steamboat convey the stranger 
over the waters of the Penobscot, through an abrupt 
bend of the river, where the spire of a beautiful village, 
high up among the old trees, lifts itself to heaven— 
wrapt in admiration, he feels that the scene would not 


lose much in comparison even by the side of the magnifi- 
cent gorge of the world-renowned and glorious Hudson. 

The coast of Maine is of the most diversified charac- 
ter. Its bays are studded with islands of all shapes and 
sizes, from the naked and desolate rock, inspiring terror 
in the heart of the niariner, to the sweet garden of 
fertility—a gem in the midst of the waters. Casco 
Bay, upon an inlet of which, stands the city of Port- 
land, numbers hundreds of islands that rest upon its 
bosom; while the Penobscot and Passamaquoddy Bays, 
are no less useful as excelleat harbors, than delightful 
scenes for the admiring eye. Nothing can exceed the 
calm rapture of gliding in & summer’s day, when old 
ocean is in a placid mood, and softly mirrors the smiling 
sky, along from Portland té* Bangor, close in by the 
shore, and winding among the islands that dot the coast | 
for its entire distance. Let the traveller see the beau- 
ties of the scenery of Maine. 

We have given to our realers, the present month, a 
view of Passamaquoddy Bay apd the town of Eastport, 
which is built upon Moose Island, so near to the main 
land, that a handsome bridge, twelve hundred feet long, 
was erected in 1820, connecting the town to Perry on 
the main. Eastport is situated at the very extremity of 
the limits of the United States, as the most of Passama- 
quoddy Bay is in New Brunswick. From its position 
thus, on the border, aided by a facile communication 
with the interior, by means of the St. Croix River, it has 
been able to secure a thriving commerce, and is the 
most commercial town in the eastern part of the state. | 
Its harbor is one of the best in the United States, is 
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fifty inhabitants. 








capacious enough to contain a large navy, and of safe 
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entrance. The wharves, owing to the immense tides 
sometimes occurring in the Bay of Fundy, are built 
nearly or quite forty.feet in height. The ordinary 
tides rise twenty-five feet. The shores of Moose Island, 
and the other smaller islands, have all the preparations 
necessary for curing fish, and unloading timber and 
other articles of commerce. 

Eastport numbered in 1830, twenty-four hundred and 
It contains a bank, printing offices, 
four or five houses of worship, nearly a hundred ware- 
oc and stores, and some two hundred and fifty dwel- 

g-houses. It was visited, some few years since, by a 
disastrous fire, which checked its prosperity and advance- 
ment, but from the effects of which it is fast recovering. 
It is ninety-three miles east of Bangor, two hundred and 


sixty from Portland, and three hundred and seventy 


from Boston? Communication will hereafter be held 
regularly with it, by means of a new steamboat, built 
during the past gear, to ply between Saint John’s, New 
Brunswick, and Boston. 

The prosperity of Eastport has been much enhanced by 
its immediate contiguity to the border; and its inhabi- 
tants, doubtless, regard, with akeen attention, the progress 
of the “‘ boundary question,” since the method of its set» 
tlement will probably have a bearing upon their interests. 
All that Great Britain desires, is a communication be- 
tween New Brunswick and the Canadas; which can only 
be maintained, with facility, by means of the valley of 


| the Saint John’s River and Lake Temiscouta. A propo 


sition, it was reported, had been made, during the past 
year, to effect a compromise, by giving to the United 
States that portion of New Brunswick between the mouth 
of the Saint John’s and Passamoquoddy Bay, and receiv« 
ing,*in return, all that portion of the disputed ground 
north of the same river; thus making the Saint John’s 
the boundary, from its source to its mouth. One of the 
first counties of New Brunswick, ‘Charlotte,’ would come 
into the possession of the United States by this arrange- 
ment, as well as Fredericton, now the seat of government 
of the territory, and we are of the impression, a portion 
of the city of Saint John’s, also. Yet, notwithstanding 
this, we believe that Great Britain, in the event of an im- 
possibility to secure the object of the whole disagreement 
by any other means, would make the cession; however 
strong the opposition might be of those citizens of the 
territory, who would thus be transferred, nolens volena, 
from her majesty’s footstool, to shake hands with Brother “© 
Jonathan. But igsuch an issue, Eastport would by no 
means accord her satisfaction. The town would thus be 
thrown back a hundred miles from the border, and the 
peculiarities of her commerce, which have so materially 
assisted in her prosperity, would pass into other hands. 
But the beauty of her position would undergo no mu- 
tation. The bay would yet roll its waters around ita 
pretty islands, to realize to the eye of the stranger the 
charming scene of our picture. H. F. B. 
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Original. 
‘JOE; OR, THE MAGIC STONE.* 


A JERSEY LEGEND. 


BY. THE AUTHFOR OF “ LAFITTE, 


PART II. 
Ware the skipper was relating the story of his 


? é6 


BURTON,” ETC 


brother Hans’ ad¥enture, Joe had greedily drunk in 
every word, his imagination, at the same time, ever ac- 
tive in devising means to bring about his long looked for 
good fortune, being busily at work in extracting some- 
thiag from it to his advantage. For all was fish, in the 
way of the marvellous, that came to Joe’s net, 
he found that all this magic appearance and disappear- 
ance arose from the power of an invisible stone, it at 
once occurred to his mind, that if he could get possession 
of this wonderful stone, he could, by making himself if- 


walk into banks in broad day, and fill his pockets at his 
leisure. 
conscientiousness was not quite so large as his organ of 


But 


we are not vouchers for the honesty ofJoe’s principles ; 


were not regulated on the strictest scale of morals. 


world, “ nothing extenuating, and nothing setting down 
in malice.” 

Now, this idea of acquiring riches through his invisi- 
bility of walking into banks and helping himself to piles 
of dollars, was most grateful to a man who knew that he 
was destined one day to become rich by some extraor- 
dinary means, and had hitherto waited so patiently for 
the time. It was now clear that the time had come, 
and the means were pointed out to him. 
soned and formed a resolution at once. Incontinently 
he jumped from the lofty stool on which he had been 
perched, and rushed from the tap-room, with but one idea 
in his head, but one form of phraseology on his tongue : 
“ Three-mile-run, and big Sycamore!’’ He hastened 
home through the storm, for the first time since he drew 
the lottery-ticket without stopping to pick up and carry- 
ing home to examine it, any thing he might stumble 
against in the dark. He stopped for nothing, but heed- 
less of sleet and rain, he reached his door and bolted in. 


’ 


“It’s a pretty time o’ night, ye lazy good-for-naught, 
for ye to be stavin’ in to the house and wakin’ up a hard 
workin’ voman vot bas been wearin’ her finger ends off 
to elbows to keep ye from the poor-house. Get ye to 
bed, Joe, and devil a supper-bit do ye get the night from 
me. So ye may comfort yourself.” 

“Supper!” responded Joe, loftily, as he stumbled 
“TI want none of your miserable 
corn-cakes and salt fish. Wait a bit, wife, and you'll 


dine o’ silver platters yet, and eat beef-stakes and plumb- 


“about in the dark. 


puddings every day for your dinner.” 

“ It's vot ye are ever talking, fool. It would be the 
poor platter ye would eat off at all, ye idle tap-room 
hanger-on, and drunken rum-guzzler, if I wa’nt at your 


hand to work for ye. It’s a shame on ye and me, and a | 





* Coneluded from page W6. 


When | 


visible, get possession of any amount of money: even | 
By this it will be seen that Joe’s bump of | 


acquisitiveness, and that his notions of meum and teum | 


we take him as we find him, and so give him to the! 


Thus Joe rea-| 


EMAGI€ STONE. 


— 


| slander through the town that ye treat your family so;” 

and Joe heard an incipient sniffle as if tears were soon to 
follow. 

“Family! It’s my family that treats me so; and 
doesn’t the whole country know ye vollops me ?” 

“T vollop you, is it!” cried the rib, springing nimbly 
out of bed and laying her hand mechanically, in the dark, 
on the broom-handle that stood at her head. 
you, is it? 


“T vollop 
Say that again! say that again! say that 
again!’’ and with each adjuration she laid the weapon 
over Joe’s shoulders with an emphasis and géod will 
| that have seldom been equalled. Joe capered about the 
room, defending his head as well as he could witha 
broken chair, against which the broom-stick rattled so 
merrily, that a distant listener would have supposed half 
a score of sons from the “gem o’ the saa” were playing 


All Joe said 


in return was to repeet with great volubility, 


an affectionate game of shillelah together. 


“‘ Three-mile-run and the big Sycamore! Three-mile- 


_run and the big Sycamore !”’ 
| At length these words arrested her attention, not how- 
| ever until she was tired of her exercise. 

| “And what do you mean by that, Joe, now?” she 
| asked in a tone that bordered on pity for the victim of 
_her wrath, for, like a wise woman, she always let her 
| ire run out at the elbows and became mild and sweet as 
| honey after. 

Joe then told her what he had heard, and how that 
it was his intention to start off at peep of day before any 
of the rest of the Skipper’s audience would get the start 
of him, and hunt for this stone. ‘I will be sure to find 
it, ducky,” as he endearingly called his rib, said he, “‘ but 
that I may be sure, I'll take the sack vot I took down 
to Perth Amboy and bring home all the stones that look 
like it.” 

Joe was, himself, so sanguine, and spoke with such 
| confidence of success, and held cut such glittering visions 
of the wealth the stone would enable him to possess, (he 
‘said nothing about the bank, well knowing his wife 
possessed a homely, strait-forward honesty in her notions 
| of right and wrong, notwithstanding she ‘ vould vollop 

him’) that at length brought her over to consent to his 
| going on this expedition. 





At three o’clock in the morning, therefore, (for he 
slept none, with thinking of his enterprise, and building 
‘castles in the air with the wealth he was to acquire, ) our 
| hero sallied forth, armed with a capacious sack. 
| “See now, Joe, ye are back by dusk, or—you know 
vot,” said his tender rib to him as he went out of the 


door. 

“Yes, J know vot,” muttered Joe, as he closed his 
ricketty door behind him, ‘“ I knows if I doesn’t find the 
stone, I'll get a volloping. But here goes, vollop or no 

vollop. The little stars shine out now vhich is propish- 
_ous.”” Thus speaking, Joe turned from Burnet street, 
where, ina little, old, one story stone house, still standing 
on the water side between the town and the lower land- 
ing, he dwelt, and entering Albany street, set his face 
southward towards the three-mile-run, so called from its 


‘distance from Brunswick. The storm had cleared away, 
and the morning was fine and cool; and save that the 
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red soil of that region was made into paste something 
less than a foot deep, Joe had a pleasant walk of it. 
The road was strait, with farms and woodlands on either 
side, and now and then a farm-house on the way-side. 
By the time Joe reached the old wooden bridge that 
crossed the creek or ‘run,’ the dawn had broke and 
every object was visible in the grey morning. His way 
had been cheered by creations of wealth, and he had be- 
came the possessor of a great castle, and was about to 
marry (for Joe forgot his poor wife in his lofty aspira- 
tions) a princess, when unluckily he chanced to step into 
a mudhole and sink up to his knees, which brought him 
back to his present estate and condition. 


” said Joe, | 


“ Wait a wee, as that Scotch Johnny says, 
“ and we’ll see what’ll be what. Iam glad I started so 
early, for there was something in the Scotchman’s eye I 
didn’t like so well, as Skipper was telling the story. I) 
believe he had a notion after the stone himself. Thank the | 
goodness I’ve got the start of him! There’s Peter Pug, 
too, looked as if he would like to get his avaricious clutch 
on the stone, and then he could get his liquors for noth- 
ing, and pick traveller’s pockets unbeknown to ‘um. 1) 
figs, I'll use the stone to some purpose when I get it. | 
Tam here at the bridge just in time. The old Sycamore | 
Tl reach it if I walk smart, afore 


is a mile up the run. 
sun-up.”” 

Thus promising himself, Joe crossed the fence and got 
into a path along the bed of the creek, and with steady || 
onward pace pursued his way towards the tree which 
had been sprouting in his brain all the night, ready to | 
drop golden apples. As he approached the spot, he || i 
began to survey the pebbles in his path, for the rain had | 
swollen the stream, and he thought it might possibly 
have been washed down below the original situation; i} 
besides, he did not know but that there might be other | 
invisible etones in the same bed; and it was ever Joe’s | 
principle, literally, ‘to leave no stone unturned’ in the 
furtherance of his great end. 

At length he came to a bend in the shore of the creek | 
which brought him in view of the top of the “big Syca- 
more,” half a mile off, which, with its huge silvery trunk 
lensing over the water, flung far abroad its snowy arms, 
as if, to Joe’s imagination, protecting the invisible stone | 
beneath it. 

“There is the tree, and the stone is mine!” said Joe, 
exultingly, taking longer strides. 

“Meikle may fa’ atween the cup and the lip,” said a 
broad voice close behind him. 

Joe turned with instinctive horror, and saw the Scotch | 
farmer striding behind him with paces full three inches 
longer than his own. He never said a word, but plied | 
his legs more diligently. 

“Ye ha’e o’er foul feet to come sae far ben,” said the 
Scotchman, as Joe distanced him. 

“You are a breed o’ foul weather,” said Joe, without 
looking round, still plying his feet, “ ye come unsent for.” 

“Ye ha’e o’er meikle loose leather about yer breeks,’ 
retorted the Scotchman, witnessing Joe’s enormous 
strides. | 

“You can take the measure o’ the fit o’ them,” said |, | 


Joe, “if ye can get near enough.” 





| circumwented.” 


| copper inthe street gutters. 
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“ Mair haste the waur speed, quoth the tailor to the 
There was anither gotten that night ve 
were born, mon,” retorted the other, loosing his wind, 
and falling back. 
came in sight of the trunk of the tree. 


lang threed. 


Joe kept on in triumph, and soon 
But beneath it, 
with spectacles on nose, and peering down closely to 
the ground with both hands full of pebbles, whom did his 
two eyes discover but little Peter Pug himself, the verita- 
ble host of * The Black Dog.” For once in his life Joe 
felt that he was, as he afterwards termed it, “ tee-totally 
There was honest Peter looking for 
the invisible stone as earnestly as ever Joe looked for a 
Indeed, so absorbed was he 
in his geological pursuit, that Joe came upon him, and 
forgetful of former favors at such a crisis, rolled him 
over and over like a small sized puncheon ere he was 
aware of his presence. 

“Ish dis te vay you serves your frient Petrus, Sho,” 
was the gentle remonstrance of the little landlord of the 
Black Dog, as he got him to his feet; “ant I give ye so 


_moche trinks of peer and ales for noting ?”’ 


Joe made no answer, but began diligently to look 
among the innumerable stones beneath his feet for the 
magic pebble. He had scarcely taken up one to ex- 
amine it, when the Scotchman came up and gave him a 


| push aside so unceremoniously, that he tumbled on his 
back with his heels in the air. 


“Nae mair haste than gude speed,” said he, as he got 
on his knees and began to search also for the stone, with 
Peter by his side, who was once more diligently in the 
| pursuit in which he had been so suddenly interrupted, 
| Joe, nothing daunted, also went to work, and for a few 


| seconds the bed of gravel beneath the Sycamore present- 


ed acurious scene. Peter, with his spectacled nose close 
to the ground, was carefully inspecting every pebble; the 
Scotchman on his knees, took up first one after another, 


|| and to test its invisibility placed them in succession upon 


his hat beside him, which continued nevertheless, to 
maintain its visibility with persevering obstinacy. Joe 


was a little in advance of them, and not being satisfied 


with testing every stone he took up by asking Peter, as he 


| held it outin his hand, “‘ Canst see me, Peter?” he would 


| thrust, afterwards, every one into his sack: for he had 


} little faith in the honesty of his companions, who might 
| deceive him for the purpose of making him cast away 
| the stone which should chance to conceal him from their 


vision. Joe’s bump of caution was large, as can be 
proven on examination of his skull, which may be seen 
at Mr. Fowler’s phrenological rooms in Nassau street. 
Peter's motive in rising early and secking the magic 
stone, was, doubtless, for purposes similar to those Joe 


'| had hinted at in his reflections upon this worthy. The® 
| Scotchmait’s object, no doubt, was a sensible and thrifty 
_one—for an honest man might make very discreet us® of 


a stone possessing such qualities as that of which the 


Skipper told. Joe’s object in coming is sufficiently 


| plain. 


After searching until the sun was two hours high, 
honest Peter gave it up as a bad job, and began to swear 
the Skipper had hoaxed him. The Scotchman’s zeal 
began to flag in another hour, though not until after every 
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stone had undergone his scrutiny, within ten yards of the || ha’e gi’en us the up o'er the dike. Letus be gang'ng; 
‘* big Sycamore,” save about a bushel of them which Joe | we ha’e staid lang wi’ meikle wark and less prufit; and 
had secured in his sack, which, being still visible, he was | we'll best be takin’ our ain gait hame I’m thinkin’.” 
assured could not contain the invisible stone. He, also, | | “ Poor Sho!’ responded Peter; “I fear te tyfil has 
began to feel ashamed of his credulity. As for Joe, he || got him zoul ant potty!” 


continued game to the last. Every stone he picked up|; “ His puir wife’ll greet her een vot for the chiel !”’ re- 
he would look sharply at and repeat over to himself, ! sponded the other, in a tone of sympathy. 

“Size of goons-egg—three corners—color, md _ Thus talking together, the two turned their steps to- 
black and white.” || wards town, while Joe, now satisfied he had about him 


To his imagination, every stone that he took up bore || the invisible stone, inwardly rejoiced over his good luck, 
some of these features. One had two corners and per-| and began to stagger homeward under his load. For not 
haps, thought Joe, there is a third which the water has |, knowing which was the charmed stone, and sufficiently 
smoothed down. “I'll putit by.” So into, the sack it \ satisfied that he possessed it, he was resolved to bear 
went. Another had a greenish hue—another was white | the whole to his house, and there, free from interruption, 
with one corner—another was black, and each and all | || select it from the rest. With great difficulty, sweating 
followed their fellows into the sack. Joe’s notions of | | and blowing, he succeeded in reaching the bridge, and 
the size of a goose-egg seemed also to be very undecided || | gaining the highway, his ears regaled and his spirits 
and indefinite; for stones the size of his fist, as well as | | cheered by the conversation of his friends who walked a 
pebbles no larger than almonds, went into that common | | little ways in advance, discoursing on his strange disap- 
recepticle, the sack. pearance. They were, indeed, so indifferent to his pres- 

‘* Some goosé’s eggs is bigger and some am littler,” || /ence, when from time to time they looked back, that he 
said Joe; and as in the supernatural he knew there was || was more and more confident of his good fortune. 

a good deal of practical deception, he did not know aes Peter, at length, got before him into town and prepar- 
that the very smallest or the very largest goose-egg that | ed the villagers to play their part. When Joe came into 
ever was laid might be meant, to delude him, instead of || it and turned the corner into Burnet street, secure in his 
an honest egg such as a respectable goose would lay. invisibility, he passed his two friends on the walk witha 

Thus it chanced that when the Scotchman gave up the i grin upon his visage that nearly upset the gravity of little 
search and seated himself to rest beside Peter at the || Peter and the Scotchman. Great was the amusement 
tree, that Joe had not only filled with pebbles, his bag, || and surprise of the good people to see Joe plodding 
but all his pockets, and even his hat, in which he placed 1 through the town loaded down with so vast a weight of 
the choicest stones, afd then restored it to his head. It || stones; but Joe felt secure within the mysterious veil 
was at this crisis that he observed sundry mysterious | that he believed enwrapped him, and no one, by word or 
looks and winks passing between Peter and his com- || sign, gave indications of seeing him. One thrifty house- 
panion; but not heeding them, he began, also, to fill the || i wife, With a wicked smile, dashed a bucket of slops into 
breast of his waistcoat, the only unappropriated place | || the street as he passed her door, the majority of which 
remaining about his ragged habiliments. | lighted upon our hero. But this he only took as a 

“ Hoot, mon; ye tak’ meikle pains wi’ yer stanes. || stronger testimony of his invisibility. 

Tak’ up the sac, chiel, an’ I'll gar ye’ll find ye hae the | “Don’t you hear a noise as if somebody was walking 
stane in’t. It'll na be envisible ’till it loup on the braid || by,”’ said one dame to another as Joe came near. 
o’ yer back. I wish I had as muckle black spice as I ! “‘ There be sounds like stones rattling and feet falling, 





knaw ye hae the stane i’ the bag.” | tobe sure ;” replied the other. “ I wonder what it is!” 
These words of the Scotchman had their effect upon | | Joe chuckled inwardly, and held his way steadily to- 
Joe. He looked briefly up. | wards his own door. This he at length reached ; and 
“Do you think so too, Peter?” he asked, his eyes | opening it softly, suddenly appeared in the midst of the 
glistened with hope, | only room his domicil contained, and in the presence of 


“ Donner! Sho; if I didn’t think you vent out ov zight | his wife. She was on her knees scouring the floor, and 
yonce ash you vas put von shtone into te shac ; but it vas || was the only person not let into the secret of her lord’s 
so little time I vas not shure.’ || invisibility. Her eyes therefere had no cloud before 

Joe was happy, and would have danced with joy at | them-——to her vision Joe was wrapped in no veil of mys- 
this reply if the weight of the stones about him would | tery. He stood before her in all his attributes of tangi- 
have permitted. He immediately, with the assistance ble humanity. She looked up and surveyed him with a 
of the grave Scotchman, raised to his shoulders the heav | gaze that portended dire events. Joe trembled. 
sack which nearly bore him to the ground. Jt was no i “You don’t see me, ducky, do ye?”’ he faltered witha 


sooner settled or his shoulder than, his unspeakable || sinking heart, for her eye had that speculation in it, that 
satisfaction, he heard Peter say to the other, showed it had for its vision something else besides “ air, 
“ Vere ish Sho, Sawney?” thin air.” 
I canna tell ye, mon. Deil fa’ me he was here a “See you,” she said, rising to one knee, her eyes at 
minute syne aneath my thumb.” the same time wandering to each corner of the room as 
“ Donner and blixen! he must have got te invisible || if in search of something. 
shtone in his pag.” “Yes, see me, ducky,” articulated Joe, wish rapidly 
Weel, its past jouking when the head's off; the laddie || failing confidence. “ Aint I inwisible 1” 
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“Inwisible! Heh!” she replied scornfully, and her || moss of age. This is the final resting place of “ Joe.’ 
eyes at length rested on a well known weapon of domes- If he will there reverently get on his knees and put the 
tic use which custom had made as familiar to her hands | long grass aside with his hand, he will read with diffi- 
as the birch to that of the pedagogue. culty, the inscription, which hitherto has puzzled the 

“I’ve got the stone, ducky, any how,” said Joe, mus- _ learned antiquarian : 


tering courage. ‘I walked clean home with Peter Pug | HERE 

and Scotch Sawney, and they didn’t never see me no || LYETH YE BODYE 
more nor as if I vasn’t a living man. Aint I inwisible | of 

now, ducky? You're on’y joking!” ‘7 O§."" 


Who died, Sept. 10, 1716. 
This stone was placed here bye 
you see whether I can see you or no!”’ his loving wife. 

Thus speaking the ireful dame rose up and strode to “And ere, gentle stranger, you quit the spot, drop a penny 
the broom-stick, which she seized. In the meantime Joe | on his grave, and thou wilt show thy manly sympathy, 
dropped his sack on the floor and began speedily to dis- | while the spirit of him who lies beneath, will rest happier 
charge the contents of his pocket. Betterhad he let the _ therefor. J. H. 1 
sack remain, for though it made not himself invisible, it 
rendered his back so. It was a safe shield to protect it | 
from the blows destined for it. But now he was left Original. 
without armor, and thick and heavily the blows fell. In | CUPID DISCOVERED. 
vain Joe pleaded his invisibility ; and in vain he tried to i = 
make himself invisible by getting beneath the bed, into } BY FRANCES §. OSGOOD. 
the closet, and even out of doors. But his active rib | —_ 
always foresaw and prevented every means he took to | YounG Love stole out of the maiden’s heart 
elude her, while she laid the well-worked broom handle | And bashifully stood in the light confessed ; 
|| “ Now pray, little imp! tell me what thou art!”’ 
Cried the maiden, with wonder and fear possessed ! 


“Tl let you know, you wagabond, to let Scotch | 
Sawney and Pug make such a fool of ye. I'll soon let 


over him without mercy or favor. 
“T’llmake ye inwisible! I'll show you whether I can | 
; ry 
eee your rotten carcass! I'll make ye feel me if I can’t ! And the boy tossed back, from his baby brow, 
see you, ye lumping fool, ye! I'll make an inwisible of | 


-e idiot!” and with } es i Its clusters of sun-colored, curling hair, 
ye, ye idiot!’ and with each sentence came a blow at And said, with an eloquent smile and bow— 


well nigh made an end of poor “ Joe.” Sane ; . —— 

At length, for every thing has an end, even a wrathful || Se ee 
rib’s anger, she ceased from her toil and leaned upon her | “ Love! Love!’’ quoth the maiden, with start and scream, 
broom-stick, like a victorious warrior resting on the || While the glow on her cheek to her temple stole, 
foughten field after the fight. Joe sat upon the floor | “ What! Cupid! the vagrant—the thief! Do I dream? 
among his stones, like Marius amid the ruins of Carthage, | How dared you steal into my vestal soul?” 
and wept, “‘ more in sorrow than in anger,” that fortune || 
had so basely cheated him. | “Nay! don’t be personal, Lady!” he said, 

From that time forward Joe’s spirits began to fail || } “ You, yourself, let me into it.” “I, sir!—and when?” 
and his health to decline. In one year afterwards he | “In childhood, when 'mid the spring blossoms you played, 
was aa to his last legs and peacefully gave up the I was playing there tod—have I altered since then? 

h . te teed). we 
ee paneeeeepry- ee eee 
inwisible vorld vhere I’m going to. Wife, bury the broom- | | For a rosebud halt blown—end unseen, in T flew, 
1 Ah! when once nestled there, Lady, could I depart, 


stick with me in my coffin. Tell Peter Pug I forgive | rfraught with bl fi a 
him, but not Scotch Sawney. Tell the Saxton to look || From a 7 so 4 erfraught with bloom, fragrance an 
ew 


sharp when he digs my grave, for I feel quite sure | 
he'll find a pot o’ gold at the bottom.” ll Not no! tho’ ‘twas yielding as any young flower, 

Thus lived and thus died “ Joe,” better known in the || And I free to come—and to go when I chose, 
last year of his life as “Invisible Joe,’ whose fortunes | I was far too well fed in that warm sunny bower, 
we have now followed from his marriage to his grave. | So I’ve revelled ’till now, ’mid the leaves of the rose.’” 
He has left behind him a name and memory that will | 
long survive him. Poor Joe! Peace to thy manes! | “Well fed!” sighed the maiden, “I feel what you mean, 
Thou art gone, I trust, where thou wilt find riches better | And I have been nursing this wicked young elf, 
suited to thy state than all the pots of money the broad | With fancies and feelings—so pure and serene, 
earth hides in its breast! | And innocent—tush! I’m ashamed of myself !’’ 

The curious stranger who saunters into the venerable | 
church-yard of the Episcopal church in the town of Joe’s | When the rogue put his finger up in his blue eye, 
nativity and death, New-Brunswick, will find a retired || And said, “mayn’t I come back? You'll be happier far!” 
grave in the south-east corner, at the head of which is a || “ Yes, child!” said the girl, “ go to sleep and don’t cry! 
crumbling brown colored tombstone overgrown with the | I can’t do without you, Love, wretch as you are!” 


“ 



























































































































Original. 
IL ZINGARO. 
BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


* Ed io anche son pittore.””—corREGIO. 


Few more improbable tales have ever been narrated, 
than the one which I am now about to tell, and yet, 
when we consider the peculiar spirit and mahners of the 
age in which the actors lived, and remember that ‘’/ vrai 
n est pas toujours le vraisemblable,’ we cannot refuse 
our credence to the well authenticated story. 

Antonio Solario was the son of a travelling tinker, and, 
destined to follow the same mean trade, he had attained 
the age of eighteen without receiving the least education, 
or giving the slightest evidence of a mind superior to his 
station. On the contrary, he was characterized by @ 
simplicity almost approaching to idiocy, and many were 
the practical jokes with which his boyish companions 
delighted to annoy ‘il Zingaro,’ or the gipsy, as those of 
It happened that he 
was one day employed to repair some kitchen utensils in 


his trade were generally styled. 


the house of the distinguished painter, Colantonio del 
Fiore. As he sat in the court, busily hammering the 
pots and kettles, he was startled by the approach of a 
young and lovely female, who, tripping across the paved 
court, disappeared in a wing of the building occupied by 
With open mouth and staring eyes, Solario 
sat gazing after the beautiful vision, until his hammer 


the servants. 


falling from his grasp, aroused him from his stupor, and 
reminded him of his business. Trembling with an emo- 
tion of which he had never before dreamed, he asked her 
name, and learned that she was the only daughter of the 
gifted painter, the heiress of his fortune and of his fame. 
Determined to see her once more, Solario had the address 
to leave his work unfinished that night, so that he might 
He had 


scarcely resumed his employment, when the beautiful 


have an excuse for returning on the morrow. 


vision again appeared, and, though she cast not a single 
look upon the begrimmed face of the poor gipsy boy, yet 
his heart overflowed with joy at the sight of her surpas- 
sing loveliness. Solario was not ignorant of the trick 
which, if we may believe the old song, was common 
among his fellows; “In tinkering one hole he took care 
to make two,” and a week elapsed before he had finished 
his work in the painter’s kitchen. In vain the servants 
scolded the idle fellow; he was resolved to prolong the 
time as much as possible, and all their threats were una- 
vailing. But at length all his excuses were exhausted, 
his tricks and subterfuges were at an end, and shoulder- 
ing the bag which contained the implements of his art, 
the poor Zingaro took his departure. 

He had proceeded but a short distance, when he per- 
ceived the mistress of his soul approaching, and as he 
hurried towards her, he perceived that she was standing 
on the verge of the carriage-way, apparently seeking for 
a place where she might cross without detriment to her 
little silk slippers. Delighted at the opportunity of 
serving her, he dropped his bag, and taking off his 
patched doublet, laid it down before her. Bursting into 


a fit of laughter at the address of the conceit, Elena 
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tripped over the rude carpet, and throwing him a piece 
of money to pay for the washing of his coat, hurried 
home. She had 
looked on him—she had smiled upon him—she had 


The simple Zingaro was in raptures. 


deigned to accept his humble homage, and the poor 
tinker was in exstasy. Too guileless to conceal his 
feelings, his devotion to the beautiful Elena was soon 
discovered by his companions, and, in the hope of enjoy- 
ing a good jaugh at his expense, they advised him to 
demand from Colantonio, the hand of his daughter in 
marriage. 

It required but little persuasion to convince him of the 
probable success of this plan, for Solario was too single- 
minded to suspect any deception in others. Accordingly, 
one bright morning, he presented himself at the portal, 
and desired to see Messer Colantonio. He was refused 
admittance, but no denial was sufficient to turn him from 
his purpose, and he persisted so loudly in his demand, 
that, at length, the painter, disturbed by the altercation, 


came out to ascertain its cause. Solario had no sooner 


_ caught a glimpse of him, than he darted past the servant 


Colan- 


tonio, who had heard of the Zingaro’s gallantry, immedi- 


and implored him to grant a private interview. 


ately anticipated some amusement from his simplicity, 
and bidding him wait a moment, entered his studio. 
Summoning his daughter to share the sport, he bade her 
conceal herself behind a huge screen which filled one 
side of the apartment, and then, seating himself before 
his easel, ordered that Solario should be admitted. The 
Zingaro entered with a low obeisance, and threw himself 
into the richly cushioned chair usually allotted to those 
who came to honor Colantonio with their patronage. 
The painter, almost convulsed with laughter at the 
sight of the tinker, with sooted clothes and unwashed 
face, occupying a seat which princes and nobles had often 
filled, could scarcely command himself sufficiently to ask 
his business. 

“* Messer Antonio,” said Solario, “ I love your daugh- 
ter, and [ am come to demand her in marriage.” 


Astonishment, for a moment, checked the painter's 
mirth, as he exclaimed, “‘ You marry my daughter ?7—s 
poor tinker !”’ 

“Yes,” returned Solario. “Iam a poar tinker, it is 
true, but that is not my fault. If I had been allowed to 
choose my own fortunes, I would have been a king, but 
it was the will of Heaven that I should be only a tinker; 
am I any the worse for that?” 

“How would you maintain my daughter?” asked 
Colantonio, who now entered heartily into the humor of 
the scene. 

“ Oh, that matter is soon settled,” replied the tinker. 
“ Look you, Messer Colantonio; she is your only child; 
you have no one to keep your house if I should take her 
away, so I will marry her and let her still live with you. 
You will be made richer by the gain of a son-in-law, and 
though I shall be out at my work all day, yet when I 
come home at night, we will gather round a good supper 
and tell stories and crack jokes till midnight. What say 
you? Is not my plan a good one?” 

* Excellent!” returned the painter. 
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“ Well, then,” said the tinker, “call your daughter, || haps, too, she was somewhat influenced in his favor by 
and let us settle the matter at once.” the fact that the Zingaro was by no means so despicable 
“ Nay,” said Colantonio, ready to burst with laughter, in appearance as he had once seemed. His finely- 
“you surely would not present yourself before my daugh- moulded head, with its long, curling locks, might have 
ter in such attire; go home, putona more suitable dress, served as a model for sculpture, and his features, 
and come to me at this same hour on the morrow.” rescued from the grime which had so Jong obscured 
Delighted with his success, Solario instantly obeyed, them, now shone out in distinguished beauty. While 
and scarcely had he left the room, when Elena made the she gazed on the agitated youth, her heart severely 
whole house ring with her merry laughter, while her) reproached her for thus trifling with his feelings, and 
father, no less amused than herself, handed her a sketch she felt a presentiment that the jest would end in sad 
which he had made of the simple Zingaro in his rude and sober earnest. 
vestments. Colantonio, after an hour's conversation with the gipsy, 
Determined to enjoy the jest, Elena begged her father began to think the affair would not be so easily managed 
to allow her to be present at their next interview, and as he had supposed. After resorting to various expe- 
accordingly, on the morrow, Solario was immediately dients for getting rid of the unwelcome suitor, he was 
conducted into the richly furnished saloon where sat the finally compelled to confess that he had only listened to 
painter and his beautiful daughter. Nothing but the! his proposals as a jest, and that such an alliance was 
fear of losing the best of the joke, could have enabled utterly impossible, since he was .resolved to give his 
them to suppress their mirth at the sight of the Zingaro. | daughter only to the man who could paint as well as 
Attired in a shabby court suit, which he had apparently | himself. ‘She is a painter’s daughter, Solario,” said 
purchased from some old clothes-man—his usually mat- || he—“‘she must be a painter's wife. Show me a picture 
ted locks carefully combed out, and flowing in long curls | equal to that,”—pointing to a superb head of Saint John 
upon his shoulders—a sword of unusual size buckled to | which stood on his easel—‘‘a picture painted by your 
own hand, and my daughter is yours; but not till then.” 


his side, he certainly presented a most ludicrous picture. 
At the sight of Elena, he stopped in the middle of the | At this confession, the indignation of Solario knew no 
room, and gazing at her with the strongest expression of | bounds. Starting from his seat, he poured forth a tor- 
admiration in his countenance, made a low reverence,| rent of earnest and impassioned eloquence—the elo- 
but unfortunately his sword became entangled in the | quence of the heart. He was no longer the simple 
points of his velvet hose, and, as he attempted to Zingaro—he was now a true-hearted, high-souled being 
advance, he fell headlong on the floor. Nothing abash-| who felt that the best and purest feelings of his nature 
ed at this accident, or the laughter it occasioned, Solario | had been outraged and trampled upon. Heretofore, his 
turned to the painter as soon as he arose; ‘‘ Look here, | intellect had slumbered, but it was now aroused by 
Messer Colantonio,” said he ; “ my face is clean—I knew | insulted affection, and there was beauty and power— 
not before that it was so fair—my hands are as white as | ay, and terror, in its awakening. Colantonio quailed 
your own—my friéze jerkin is replaced by a velvet coat; f before him as he depicted, in powerful language, the 
what say you to me now ?” | mischief of which he had been the cause—when he 
Colantonio, with a very grave air, complimented him | described the passionate love which filled his heart—the 
on his improved appearance, and gave him permission te hope which had inspired him to look beyond his station, 
kiss the hand of his daughter. Springing forward as he | and the shame, the sorrow, which had been thus wan- 
spoke, the gipsy threw himself on his knees before the || tonly and wickedly brought upon him. 
lady, and taking her hand, bent over it until his lips || “There is but one reparation in your power, Signor,” 
almost touched it. said Solario, when he had finished his passionate remon- 
“ How is this, Solario?” said the painter, “call you strance. ‘ You say your daughter shall marry none but 
that a kiss ?” a painter; now give me your written promise that if 
‘* Sir,” said he, earnestly, “the Lady Elena will for- within ten years I fulfil your condition—if within ten 
give me; I love—I worship her, and I dare not approach | years I paint a picture as well as yourself, your daughter 
too near the shrine of her purity. Oh,” continued he, | shall be mine.” 
with emotion, “ I know that I am not worthy of her—I “ Impossible!” exclaimed Colantonio. ‘‘ Would you 
know that the poor Zingaro is mad to raise his thoughts) have me bind my daughter by a promise which muy 
to such a creature; but only let me call her mine—let) make her wretched for life ?”’ 
me be certain that such a prize awaits my exertions, “No,” replied Solario, “1 would not that the Lady 
and I will move heaven and earth to merit her.” Elen@should feel even for one moment such pangs as 
The earnestness with which he uttered these words, | she has inflicted upon me; I would not bind her by the 
while it excited the renewed mirth of Colantonio, called | slightest vow, but I claim your promise, that if I return 
forth a very different emotion in the breast of Elena. A within ten years, and find your daughter free in heart 
woman is never displeased at finding herself the object and hand, she shall be mine. If, during my term of 
of a sincere affection. The guileless warmth of the poor probation, some bappier and nobler rival shall win her 
tinker, and the deep respect with which he had evinced affections, then your pledge shall be given to the winds, 
his affection, awakened in Elena’s heart a fac more and your daughter shall be free to wed with whom she 
pleasurable sensation than she had ever experienced | will,” 
from the homage of her more courtly admirers. Per- | Culantonio hesitated, 
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— —————— ———— — —————————— 


“‘ Father,” exclaimed the agitated Elena, “ give him | 
the promise—we have erred—let us now abide the pen- 
alty of our folly.” 

Reflecting how little probability there was that Solario 
would ever fulfil the conditions, and finding it almost | 
impossible to rid himself of his importunity, the painter | 
at length consented, and left the room in order to pre- | 
pare the required paper. At that instant Elena arose, | 
and approaching the Zingaro, laid her hand in his, while | 
she uttered a solemn promise to keep her hand free until 
the expiration of ten years. 

“‘T will not promise to be yours when you return, Sola- 
rio,”’ contiaued she, “ for the affections depend not upon | 
the will, but I will never wed until I receive permission 
from your own lips. Preserve, unsullied, the noble 
integrity of your character, cherish the noble sentiments 
which lie hidden within your bosom, cultivate the germs 
of intellect which have even now begun to bud forth, and. 
if you can win the smiles of Art, that most jealous of all | 
mistresses, you need not despair of success with a pain- 
ter’s child.” With these words she vanished from the | 
room, and Solario, half frenzied with delight, was scarce | | 
conscious of Colantonio’s return, until he was ee, 
with the coveted promise. 


Without loss of time, Solario immediately set out for | | 
Bologna. Utterly ignorant of the very names of distin-| 
guished artists, he was obliged to depend upon cosual| 
information to direct his first steps in his new career. 
He was fortunate in selecting, as his first master, the 
celebrated Lippo Dalmasi, and in his studio, by dint of | 

close application and unwearied diligence, he soon || 
acquired the principles of his art. Nothing but the 
hope of winning the beautiful Elena, however, could 
have nerved the poor Zingaro to pursue his laborious 
task. Perhaps there never was an artist who com- 
menced the study of his profession under such discoura- 
ging circumstances. Exceedingly poor, and obliged to. 
labor half the night at his old vocation in order to supply 
the means of pursuing his new one—compelled to make | 
himself useful to Lippo as a color-grinder, to obtain the 
instruction which even then was grudgingly bestowed— 
enduring the scoffs and jeers of the wild youths who 
called themselves the students of his master, and con-| 
scious of the defects which his total want of education | 
must necessarily occasion in his most successful efforts, 
the poor Zingaro devoted himself to his unwonted duties 
with an ardor and perseverance that at least merited 
For seven years Solario continued to pursue 





reward. 
his ‘ labor of love,’ but at the expiration of that time, he 
conceived a suspicion that while his services as a copyist 
and back-ground painter were so useful to his master, he || 
should never be allc wed to advance much in his know- 
ledge of art. He bad acquired an accurate idea of the 
mechanical business of painting, and had thoroughly | 
learned the effects of coloring, as well as the means of | 
producing those effects, but he felt that his acquisitions | 
were rather manual than mental. He therefore deter- | 
mined to quit the studio of Lippo, and to study the best 
models of art, in a tour through Italy. He had, by this 
time, became well acquainted with the great masters of 
the art, as well as with their different styles, and he) 

‘ 
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|| trusted to his own struggling genius for future success 


|in the same path. Carefully studying the best models, 


|| measuring his strength by copying the most celebrated 


pictures, and testing his genius, by comparing his own 
| unaided efforts with the works of distinguished competi- 
tors, he at last satisfied himself that he was indeed a 
| painter. But so silently had he advanced—so obscure 
had been his condition, and so destitute of patronage was 
| the poor Zingaro, that not a whisper of his growing fame 


had reached the ears of Colantonio. 


| Elena, true to her promise, had rejected the preten- 


| sions of many a wealthy and titled suitor, while her 
father, unable to find among her admirers an artist 
worthy to enter into competition with himself, was con- 
| tent to let her follow her own fancy. 





One week yet remained of the allotted ten years, when 
| Solario returned to Naples. Time, and a mode of life 
so different from his early employment, had entirely 
“changed his appearance, so that no one would have 
| recognized the squalid tinker in the fine countenance 
and stately figure of the artist. Assuming a feigned 
name, he obtained a private audience with the Queen of 
| Naples, and relating his romantic tale, begged permis- 
| sion to execute a portrait of her majesty, as he had 
learned that Colantonio was then occupied in painting 
one. It was not in the nature of woman, even upon a 
throne, to hear such a story without deep interest. The 
| Queen readily entered into his plans, and the portrait, 
which he immediately commenced, was finished on the 
very day preceding the termination of his probation. 
The Queen then directed Colantonio to appear at the 
palace with his newly-completed portrait, on a certain 
hour the following morning. He, of course, obeyed the 
mandate, but to his great chagrin, his picture was taken 
from him by some attendants, and he was ordered to 
wait in the anteroom until her majesty should be pleased 
to admit him to her presence. After the delay of half 
an hour, a page led him into an adjoining apartment, 
where, to his great astonishment, he beheld his picture 
placed beside another, on which the coloring was yet 
Before he could recover from his surprise, he 
was summoned to express his opinion on the merits of 
the second portrait. Colantonio was of too frank a 
spirit, and too much devoted to his art to hesitate in avow- 
ing the truth. After the closest observation, he declared 
Soilario’s picture to be the best, at the same time assert- 
ing, that he did not believe there was a painter in Italy 
who could surpass it. 

“ The painter is a stranger,” said the Queen, “ but we 


moist. 


ean perhaps offerhim some lure to detain him among us. 


You have a fair daughter, Messer Colantonio; would 


| you not be willing to purchase, with her hand, the com 
_panionship of so rare an artist?” 


“ Right gladly, madam,” returned Colantonio, de 
lighted at the opportunity of thus fulfilling his own 
wishes, and of evading his promise to the Zingaro. 

“Come forth, Solario, and claim your reward,” ex 


_ claimed the Queen and from behind the rich hangings of 


an oriel window, appeared the Zingaro. 
At the Queen’s request, Solario related his story, not 
forgetting to dwoll upon the love which inspired him te 
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persevere amid privation and insult, while her majesty || Original. 

well knew that, concealed amid the crowd of her ladies, || THE FEMALE SPY;* 

stood one who would not hear the tale unmoved. Colan- i A DOMESTIC TALE OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 
tonio was foiled with his own weapons; the conditions oats 

had been fulfilled, and the Queen, leading forth the | BY SAMUEL WOODWORTH. 


blushing Elena, now lovelier far in the graces of woman- * 
hood, than she had been when, as a beautiful child she won 


the heart of the poor tinker, placed her hand in that of || : 
jas soon as Washington reached the camp, he sent for 


Tue American army was, at this time, encamped at 
Tappan, on the western side of the Hudson River, and 


the successful painter Ere midnight the palace resound- 
ed with the echoes of mirth and music, which celebrated 
the nuptials of Antonio Solario and the beautiful Elena. 


Majo Lee, who was posted, with the Virginia light- 
horse, at some distance in front. This officer repaired to 
head quarters with celezity, and found the general in his 
Nore.—Antonio Solario, better known by the name of Ij | tent, alone, busily engaged in writing. On Lee's enter- 
Zivgaro, (an appellation bestowed by the Italians upon the || ; ae : 
gipsies who pursue the trade of tinkers,) was born in 1382. The || ‘98 he was requested to take a seat, and @ bundle of 
manner in which he fell in love with the beautiful daughter of | papers, lying on the table, was given him for perusal. 
Colantonio del Fiore, the jest practiced upon him, and his final 
success as a painter, together with the father’s conditional 
= to the humble tinker, are all matters of historical record. || to prove that Arnold was not alone in the base conspi- 
é was greatly celebrated both for his merit as a painter, and || | P de d: h } . a 
the singular events of his life. He was employed in the deco- || Tacy just detected ; but that the poison had spread; 
ration of various churches and chapels. In an altar-piece which and that a major general, whose name was not con- 
he painted for the Canons of Latran, he placed his own por- - f » . P 
trait and that of his wife, in a group of saints surrounding the | Cealed, was certainly as guilty as Arnold himself. This 
virgin. Some of his frescos yet remain in the convent of information had just been received by Washington, 


Sant. Severino, at Naples. He died in 1455, See Vite di Pittore r : xr oula “ 
Napoletani. - ° through his confidential agents in New-York; and Lee 


— || immediately suggested the probability that the whole 





It these papers, much information was detailed tending 


Original. | was a contrivance of Sir Henry Clinton, in order to 
WAR. | destroy that confidence between the commander and his 
=_ '' officers, on which the success of military operations de- 

BY REV. J. H. CLINCH. | pends. 


I saw 4 plala whetdon ber stirs 1 “‘ The suggestion,” replied Washington, “ is plausible, 
Of tichest bldesings Nasure threw ; | and deserves due consideration. : It early occurred to 
pail Vienitis et tded Villy Valid, SABAS Visco, || my own mind, and has not been slightly regarded. But 
Tis ‘sumsat’s Night, & joyous hue :— | the same suggestion applies to no officer more forcibly, 
The tndtder dies: aiid atilhi te ile than a few days ago it would have done to General 
Two mighty hosts with fronts opposed, | Arnold, now known to be a traitor. I have sent for you, 
And o’er that plain passed death and flame, } or, in the expectation that you have, in your corps, indi- 
Between these trmnléd 00 they closed. ) viduals capable and willing to undertake an indispensa- 

i ble, delicate, and hazardous project. Whoever comes 

Where calmest peace so lately reigned, | forward on this occasion, will lay me under great obliga- 
Raged tumult wild, and passions hot; tions, personally ; and in behalf of the United States, I 
The flowers by bloody floods were stained, will reward him amply. No time is to be lost; he must 


| 
" 
The fruits destroyed by fiery shot ; | proceed, if possible, this night. My object is to probe 


1} 


And charging squadrons, shouting, wheeled, to the bottom the afflicting intelligence contained in the 
Where peaceful olives fringed the plain, | papers you have just read, to seize Arnold, and by get- 
And Death, with thousands strewed the field, iting him, to save Andre. They are all connected. 
Where stood, last eve, the waving grain. | While my emissary is engaged in préparing means for 


the seizure of Arnold, the guilt of others can be traced; 
and the timely delivery of Arnold to me, will possibly 


Oh! if to such a scene as this, | 
| po it in my power to restore the amiable and unfortu- 


Of carnage, agony and wo, 
A spirit from the realms of bliss, 





Radiant with Heaven's pure, peaceful glow, |] nate Andre to his friends.” 
Should wing its flight, how harsh and strange | Lee readily undertook to find a member of his corps 
Such sounds and sights its sense would jar! | capable of executing this hazardous service, but doubted 
How would it shudder at the change | whether he would consent to engage in an enterprise, 
From heavenly peace to earthly war! f the first step to which was desertion! The person he 


|| selected, was the sergeant-major of the corps, Edward 
: | Champe, whose name has already been mentioned in 
Eapprts Pi prophets of the Lana, | commendatory terms, in the course of this narrative. In 


per pis a . ik pa | fact, Champe was, at this very moment, in close conver- 
Cie Rove be meee 4 slaugheer led sation with ’Squire Clover, on the subject of his projec- 


Shall see the reign of carnage cease | ted marriage with the 'squire’s daughter, to which the 
Pp sy we i. shall = - old gentleman had given his conditional consent, in the 
, ’ | . Sie 
The empire of the Prince of Peace ? Ghantng.tartne 
Boston, 1840. | *Coneluded from page 136, 
26 


Oh! when shall dawn that blessed day 
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“Yos, sir, had I twenty daughters, and twenty thou- | 
sand pounds for each, I should be happy to reward a’ 
score of brave soldiers in the same manner; but not until 
they had fully discharged their duty to their country, by | 
securing her independence.” 

To this, Champe replied, “I hope, sir, you do not) 
doubt my devotedness to the sacred cause of liberty?” | 

“T do not,” returned the 'squire, who was himself an. 
old veteran of the former French War, in which he had 
Lee speaks of you in the highest terms. Go on as you, 
have begun, and on the restoration of peace, Louisa shall | 
be yours.” » 

“ With that sweet hope to support me, every toil will | 
become a pleasure. Had every American soldier such | 
a reward set before him, there would be no traiters.”’ 

Our country’s independence is a still higher reward,” | 
returned the patriotic father, “and yet we had an’ 
Arnold. Who can be safely trusted, since be proved | 
false? By Heaven, the wretch who would sell his coun- 
try, is without the pale of Christian charity. Eternal | 
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“ Farewell,” replied the maiden.. ‘‘ Remember patri- 
otism, and fidelity.” 

“Patriotism, Jove, and fidelity,” returned her lover. 
“ When I prove false in either, may the frown of Heaven, 
and the scorn of Louisa‘be my punishment ;”’ and with 
these words he took his leave, and hastened to the camp, 
where Major Lee made him acquainted with his secret 





conference with the. commander-in-chief. To which 


| Champe made the following reply :— 
been severely wounded; ‘ you have done well, so far; i 


i} 


“T am duly sensible, major, of the honor of this selec- 


| tion, for which I am indebted to your flattering partiality ; 
| 
| 
'never fail for the want of my most active co-operation 


and exertions.” 


and whatever be the nature of the enterprise, it shall 


“ T assured his Excellency as much, when I named you 
|to him,” replied the major. “But to the point; for 
| there is no time to be lost. You must proceed, if pos- 
sible, this night, and repair immediately to the city.” 

“ With a flag?” inquired Champe. 

“ No,” answered Lee; “ as a deserter from the Ameri- 


’ 


































curses—”’ | can cause.” 


“Nay, my dearest father!” exclaimed Louisa, who at || “A deserter!” reiterated the dragoon. “ Edward 
that moment entered the apartment; “I have often Champe to be stigmatized as a traitor to his country! 
heard you say that it is sinful to invoke curses on any | Surely, major, you do not seriously propose such a step 
one; but that we must leave them to Heaven and their || to me ?” 
own consciences.” | “Hear me through, my friend,” returned the major. 

“ True, my child,” returned her father ; ‘and I am not || « From my knowledge of that nice sense of honor which 
ashamed to profi: by the echo of my own precepts. I | has ever endeared you to me, I anticipated this objec- 
will mot’ waste my breath in useless curses; but were ! tion, and ventured to suggest it to his Excellency. ‘ Tell 
this shattered knee as sound as it was on the morning of | him,’ said he, ‘that going to the enemy by the instiga- 
Braddock’s defeat, my old musket there should speak a || tion and request of his commander, is not desertion, 
more effective language. But that unfortunate day has | though it may appear to be so; and enjoined that this 
spoiled my marching. When Scipio returns, Louisa, i explanation, as coming from himself, should be urged 
send him to me,” and the old gentleman repaired to his || upon you; and that the vast good in prospect, should be 
library. Champe then thus accosted his lady love:— | contrasted with the mere semblance of doing wrong.’ 

“‘ My darest Louisa, your father has kindly sanctioned '| This, my friend, ought to conquer every scruple.” 
our attachment; with the hard condition, however, of | 

efering our union until the restoration of peace.” » : 
. - Do you call that a hard condition?” asked Louisa. ! , ~ ey he removed by your successful return,” 
: |, interrupted the major. 


“It would have been mine, had he not prescribed it. Pala i ‘ould x hogy you teas I guany aie 
Qceaks enathdiy, tows. ought she bngglane:ef any te ai-|| 27 step that woul tarnis the honor of my friend! 
Think you that Washington, the very soul of genuine 


; 
vidual, to come for an instant, in competition with that || 
,honor—the godlike Washi , : 
of our country ?” j, Soe ne godl ashington, would sanction an act 


“* My bead and heart would prompt different answers. | 7a * ved = re, pm 
But may I depend upon the stability of your affection ?” i “T do not think he would, replied the bewildered 


“T could not change it if I would. || Champe ; “but even for a moment, to be thought a 


Your worth and | 
: ° . . . ‘. ; ” 
virtue first gave it existence; and with them, it will live || deserter! I cannot endure the idea. 


or die.” | An individual sacrifice, to achieve a great national 


| . . s 
“Then it shall be immortal!” exclaimed her lover, | °°: Reflect on the veEy Game obligation you will 
‘for with such inducements to virtue, I should be a viler | confer on the commander-in-chief, whose unchanging 


wretch than Arnold, to prove unfaithful. Henceforward, | and active benificence to the troops has justly drawn to 
my motto shall be, ‘Patriotiem, love, and fidelity 7?” || him their affection, which will be merely nominal, if 
At this moment a messenger arrived Sesh the camp, | when an opportunity thus presents itself to an individual, 
announcing that Major Lee had returned from } 1!) of contributing to the promotion of his views, it be not 


quarters, and wished to see the sergeant major as oun zealously embraced. The one now presented to you, 


op pansihle, \| has never before occurred ; and in all probability, never 
“I will attend him immediately,” said the dragoon; || will cccur again, even should the war contines for age 


“and now, adieu, sweet arbitress of my future destiny ; i summed wes mt = mm egigs! words, and 
pronounce it a glorious enterprise. 


teach your pure lips to pray for peace, while I prepare | 
to fight for it.” 


“But the imputation of dishonor which must—” 





The words “s glorious enterprise!” was, at this 
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moment, repeated by a voice near them, for they were 
walking in front of Lee’s tent, at the time. 

“ Was that an echo?”’ asked Lee. 

‘“‘No; a human voice,” returned Champe, who imme- 
diately challenged the intruder. A figure advanced 
from the obscurity oecasioned by a large baggage-wag- 


on, and passed between the speakers, without answer- 
ing the challenge, but repeating aloud the following | 


lines :— 


* A glorious enterprise, Sir Knight, 
To giid thy rising name; 

Then spur thy steed, and seek the fight, 
To save a maiden’s fame.” 


“It is old crazy Peg, the fortune-teller,” observed 
Major Lee, in a subdued tone. “Some call her the | 
witch of Blagge’s Cove, Let her pass. She paid us a 
visit about a month ago, while you were on forage duty, |) 
to the great amusement of the soldiers. At that time | 
her quotations were all scripture phrases ; but it seems 
she has changed her key, and is now barping on the | 
days of chivalry. That ballad, I'll be sworn, is three | 
centuries old.” 

“And armed, too!” exclaimed Champe. 
singular character! Where does she reside ?”’ 


“ What a | 


1 


| storm, which will injure the roads. 
| instructions, with a few guineas for expenses; and here 
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| drawn up by his Excellency himself. Read, and admire 


the wisdom and humanity which framed it.” 
| Champe finally signified his readiness to assent to 
the design. ‘But should I prove unfortunate in the 
attempt,” he continued, “let my fame be protected by 
those who have induced me to undertake the enterprise.”’ 
“Leave that to me. But you must depart without 
delay, as there are strong indications of an approaching 
Here are your 


| are two letters from the commander-in-chief, to individu- 


‘als in the city, who stand high in his confidence. This 
|one is for Doctor Trueman, formerly a stirgeon in the 
American Army, but who has retired from the service, 
| in consequence of a wound which he received at the 
surprise of Fort Montgomery. He now move effectu- 
_ally serves our cause, by playing the loyalist with Sir 
| Henry Clinton. This one is for a Mr. Godfrey, a man 
of singular courage, enterprise and address; a real Pro- 
_teus, when masquerade is requisite. In delivering these 
| letters, be extremely cautious; for though both of them 
are in correspondence with his Excellency, neither of 
them is in the other’s secret, nor must be, except in 


| 


“That is a secret,” returned Lee: and the intruder | some case of great emergency, ion you are at liberty 


“The knight invoked his lady fair, 
And spurred his courser true, 

Till Roland’s turrets, high in air, 
Arose upon his view. 

Beneath her prison tower he stole, 
While she, with cautious heed, {| 

Contrived to drop the precious scroll, 
Which he alone must read.” | 


continued her quotation :— | 
| 


In repeating the last line, she placed a letter in the | 
hand of the major, who read it by the light of a lamp in 
the baggage-wagon, while Champe exclaimed :— 

“ A spy in the camp!” 

“ Ay, and an honest one,” returned Lee. ‘ But ex- 
plain, where is she?” 

“ Vanished, like Macbeth’s witches,” replied Champe. | 


} 


“ This letter,” said Lee, “‘ is from the city, and comes | | 


opportunely, for it contains information that will facili- | 

tate our purpose. The traitor’s quarters are contiguous | | 
to the river. Will you not consent to gratify your gene- | 

ral in the most accceptable manner, to be the avenger of | 
the army’s reputation, stained as it is by foul and wicked | 

perfidy; and what is best of all, be the instrument of | 
saving Andre from an ignominious death ?” 

“I know not how to determine,” returned Champe ; |) 
“my mind is tortured with opposite and conflicting emo- 
tions. To save that brave man I would sacrifice every 
thing but my honor.” 


“You may do still more,” 


resumed Lee; “ perhaps 


bring to light more, or relieve innocence from distrust; | 


quiet the torturing suspicions with which the mind of | 
Washington is now harrowed, and restore to his confi- 
dence a once honored general. The accomplishment of 
so much good is certaiuly too attractive to be relinquished | 
by a generous mind, and when connected with the recol- 
lection of the high credit which the selection reflects 
upon yourself as a soldier, you ought not—nay, you 
must not<pause. Trust me, your honor shal] be safe. 
Come, sir, here is a detail of the plan of operations, 





} reply. 





| to act as circumstances may require.” 


“ You may depend upon my discretion,” was Champe’s 


‘* And bear in constant recollection,” continued the 
_ major, “ the solemn injunction so pointedly expressed in 


| these instructions, of praprtai to kill the traitor, in 


any condition of things.” 


i 


i “T shall not forget,” observed Champe. “ Let us 


| compare watches. TIT will regulate mine by yours. You 
will recollect the importance of holding back pursuit as 
|| long as possible. It now lacks nineteen minutes of 
‘eleven. I shall be compelled to vig-20g, to avoid the 
out-posts, and that will consume time.’ 

“T will do every thing that I can, without exciting 
1 suspicion,” replied Lee. “ Your horse is the best in the 
corps; don’t re him on this occasion. Your hand! 
| God bless you.” And so they parted, Champe taking 
the road to Powles’ Hook. 

After Champe’s departure, Major Lee threw himself 
/on a couch, and pretended to be aifleep, knowing that he 
| would soon be called; and, as he suspected, Captain 
Carnes made his appearance, exclaiming :— 

“ Major, awake! A deserter must be pursued !” 

“ Well, well, let the enemy look to it,’ muttered the 

major, without opening his eyes, But Captain Carnes 


|| was not to be repulsed by this manccuvre; but persisted 


in rousing the major. 
“Major Lee!” he exclaimed, in a louder voice. 
“ One of our dragoons has deserted. I wait for orders 
to despatch a party on pursuit !” 
“ Charge their right!” exclaimed Lee, as if dreaming ; 
“and drive them into the river!” 
‘For God’s sake, major, awake!” shouted Carnes ; 
when Lee partially aroused, and exclaimed 
“Who's there? Oh, Carnes, is it you? What 
brought you here so late? Call in the morning ; I can- 
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My ride to head quarters has 
I need repose.” 


not attend to you now. 
fatigued me extremely. 


“ Major Lee!” exclaimed the importunate officer of | 


the day. 


for a moment. 


“* My duty compels me to claim your attention 
A dragoon has deserted !”’ 


”? 


“A dragoon deserted! Impossible! 


“I wish it were,” returned the positive captain. 


‘* But one of our pickets has just reported that he fell i in | 


with a dragoon, who being challenged, put spurs to his | 


horse, and escaped.” 


“ Who could the fellow be?” asked Lee, coming for- | 


ward, and rubbing his eyes. “Some booby of a coun- 


tryman, I suRPo#e, ” he added, with a yawn. 

“No, sir,” persisted Carnes. 
guished him sufficiently to know that heisa dragoon; from | 
the army, at all events; possibly from our corps. I have 
ordered out a detachment which awaits your commands.” 

** Pshaw! Carnes !”’ exclaimed Lee, in a tone of de- | 
rision. ‘Such an idea is not only improbable, but ridicu- | 
lous. 
has ever deserted from the legion.” 

“ There must always be a first, major;” 
pertinacious Carnes. 
Arnold; and there is no coleulating the effect of his | 
example.” 

“Go, examine the squadron of horse you have assem- 
bled, and convince yourself that no one is missing.’ 

Carnes instantly disappeared, when Lee said to him- 
self, ‘“‘ This mancouvre will gain a few minutes more of 
time for the gallant Champe. 
night. One hour’s start will ensure his safety. Well, 
sir,” said he, as Carnes re-entered, “ are you convinced ?” 

“T am, sir, to my grief and astonishment. 
tive is known.” 

“Indeed ! and pray who is he?” asked Lee. 

“No less a person than Sergeant Major Champe, | 
whom you have so long honored with your confidence.” 

“Champe!” exclaimed Lee. “ Impossible !” 

“Tt is true, sir;” persisted Carnes. 
Champe, bis horse, baggage, arms, ordcrly-book, all, 
are missing.” 

“ Are you sure of that?” inquired the major. 

““ Too sure,” wat the reply. “The party is ready for 
pursuit, and I requeg. your written orders.” 

““Champe missing! Oh! I see it all,” cried the || 
major, with an encouraging smile. “ He is only gone 
to pass an hour with his sweetheart. This practice of | 
leaving camp for personal pleasure, is an example too | 
often set by the officers themselves, Captain Carnes ; 
destructive as it is to discipline, opposed as it is to 
orders, and Geaswrous as it may prove to the corps in| 
the course of service.’ 

“I am very sensible, sir, that the practice is too | 


”” 


prevalent,” returned Carnes; “ and yet I wish that the | 


present officer is vo worse. But the fugitive’s course 
is in a contrary direction. I am certain that Sergeant 
Champe is now on his way to the enemy; and solicit 
your orderg for the detachment to pursue him.” 

“ Who commands it?” asked Lee. 

** Lieutenant Goddard,” answered Carnes. 


returned Lee, | 


“ The patrole distin- | 


Why, during the whole war, not a single dragoon || 


| 
returned the | 
“ No general turned traitor before | 


It is now nearly mid- 


The fugi- | 


“ Sergeant | 


“He cannot be spared,” observed Lee, “as IT have a) 
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|| particular service for him in the morning. Summon 
| Cornet Middleton for the present command.” As 
Carnes departed, Lee thus communed with himself:— 

“‘ This arrangement will add to the delay; and I know 
|, that the tenderness of Middleton’s disposition will be of 
service to Champe, should he unfortunately be retaken.” 
At this moment the Cornet made his oppemune. “ This 
is an extraordinary afiair, Middleton,” said Lee. 


major , a 


“ An 

individual so much esteemed and respected for his valor 
But the treachery of Arnold is acting 

| like an infection.” 

} “Rigorous means must be adopted to prevent its 

Here are your orders, sir. 


“It is, indeed returned Middleton. 


and patriotism. 


“spreading, ” observed Lee. 


See that they are instantly obeyed. Pursue as far as 


} you can with safety. Bring the deserter alive, if possi- 
| ble, that he may suffer in presence of the army. But 
kill him if he resists or escapes after being taken. Now 


be expeditious.” 

“IT shall be expeditious, sir,” observed Middleton, 
examining the paper. “ But this wants your signature, 
major.” 

“ Ay, true! Give it me,” said Lee, taking the orders 

and signing his name. “I am so bewildered with fa- 
tigue and watching, that I am scarcely awake. Zounds! 
'|what a mistake!’ This last explanation was in conse- 

quence of his pouring the ink instead of the sand over 
| the writing. 

‘“‘ The deserter still lengthens the space between us,” 
observed Middleton, to which observation Lee replied— 


| “T will prepare another in a moment. Sixty-five 

minutes, and he has the best horse in the corps. I 

think he is safe. Here, sir; fly to the execution of your 

duty. And yet a minute more might prevent his ruin.” 
|| Recalls Middleton :— 

“Cornet Middleton,” said Lee, as the officer re-en- 
tered the tent, *‘ one caution is necessary. Be not so 
absorbed in eagerness of pursuit, as improvidentially to 
fall into the hands of the enemy.” 
| “TY will be circumspect, sir,’ 
|| going— 
|| “And, Cornet,” continued Lee, still detaining him, 
“if you recover the deserter, take particular care of his 
|| horse and accoutrements.” 

“T will not forget a word of your instructions,” re- 
| plied the cornet, and he stayed no further question, but 
was instantly astride his Virginia courser, and in pur- 
suit of the fugitive. As he left the tent of Major Lee, 

| the latter thus congratulated himself:— 

“Now my heart beats lighter! There is now little 

doubt of Champe’s escape, and, if he succeed in his 

enterprise, a glorious victory will be ney purchased 
with the blood of none but the guilty.” 

1 On the following morning the family of Squire Clover 

| was thrown into a state of great consternation by the 

|| news of Champe’s desertion, communicated to them by 
|| Doctor Stramonium, who gave it the worst possible color 

‘ing, prompted by jealousy and disappointment. In a day 

or two, however, they were relieved fromptheir worst 

apprehensions, by a clandestine visit from Mother Derby, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


* replied Middleton, 
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who delivered a letter to Louisa from Champe himself, || himself by a powerful exertion, he inquired with a forced 

which set all their minds at ease, calmness— 
Mother Derby was well! aware before she left the city 

of New-York to deliver the letter from Champe to Miss 

Clover, that her eldest son, Captain Derby, had been the general theme of conversation. 

sent into the neighborhood of Tappan, to reconnoitre, “And what may that be?” inquired the stranger. 

and learn the fate of Sir Henry’s aid-de-camp, Major | “The treason of Arnold, and the wonderful operation 

Andre, about whom Sir Henry had began to ente ortain | I performed last night,” returned the quack, with his 

the most serious apprehensions. She therefore took || | ene assurance. 

“An operation!’ reiterated the captain; of what 


‘* What news is there stirring?” 
“Not much, but what every body knows, and is now 


” 


some pains to meet her son, in order to caution him | 

against falling into the hands of the Americans, whose | nature ?” 

cause he had betrayed. After executing her commis- | “Why, you must know, sir, that the celebrity of my 

sion to the family of Squire Clover, she bent her steps | name having senthed the ears of our noble prisoner, 

towards the Primrose cottage, with whose inmates she | Major Andre—’ 

knew that her son had formerly been intimate. Here “Of whom?” exclaimed the captain, seizing the 

she arrived just in time to avoid meeting with ber other , quack by the arm, with the gripe of a giant. 

son, William, the quack doctor, who had just been pre-'| “ Bless me, sir!” exclaimed the trembling doctor ; 

scribing for the old lady, and left the house, in front of “ you are not so weak as I took you to be. I spoke of 

which he met the renegade captain, disguised as a coun-|, Major Andre, who is to be hung as a spy.” 

tryman, who, without recognizing him, bade him good | “ Quick—tell me!” demanded the fiery renegade, 

morning ; and then, in a feigned voice, asked— | “what is his situation? Where is he? and what opera- 
“Can you direct a traveller, sick, weak, and faint, to | tion did he require ?”’ 

the nearest inn?” || “The impression is good,” soliloquized the quack. 
“ Sick, sir!” replied the quack. “I am rejoiced to|| “I must keep it up. Hem! You must excuse my not 

see you. I am Doctor Suemesiom, surgeon and chap- | answering these questions, till we are better acquainted. 

lain in the continental army.’ For though I passed the whole of last night in adminis- 
“You are attached to the army, then?” asked the/| tering spiritual consolation to the unfortunate prisoner, 

British Captain. his Excellency, the commander-in-chief, earnestly re- 
“Not exactly attached,” replied the doctor; “but || quested me not to speak of his situation to any one. 

have a great attachment for it; though its reputation |‘ My dear doctor,’” said he— 

has been sadly tarnished by treason. Bill Derby) « Instantly communicate every particular with which 

betrayed one important post. and Benedict Arnold | you are acquainted, or—” 

attempted to betray another. You have heard of Bill || «Why, you recover fast, sir,” replied the quack ; 

Derby, I presume? He that received two hundred || «but excuse me. The confidence of his Excellency 

guineas, and a captain’s commission, for leading the come not be betrayed.” 

British troops to the rear of Fort Montgomery ?” ‘‘Then you shall accompany me to one who will not 
“ Yes, I have heard of him,” replied the renegade. | be trifled with.” On saying this the renegade raised a 
“ Well, a halter awaits him, if he falls into the hands | small ivory whistle to his lips, and blew a shrill call, 

of the Americans,” observed the doctor. “ But, as I was | on which a party of British soldiers made their appear- 

about to inform you, I have a few patients in this howee, _ance from behind the cottage. 

and should be happy to add you to the number.” “Seize that rebel!’ exclaimed the captain, “and 
“Who lives here ?” asked the British officer. | bear him to the boat.” 
‘“‘Mrs. Primrose, an adecly lady; with her grand- | “Galen and Saint Crispin!” exclaimed the quack. 

daughter, the fair Miss Lucy.” ‘| But here’s the devil to pay with a vengeance! Seize 
“Formerly of Goshen?” asked the captain. || me? why, gentlemen, I am a physician—a chaplain—a 
“The same,” returned the quack. “ They have all man of science—a non-combattant; you cannot make a 

spare room, and will accommodate you reasonably.” || prisoner of me. Don’ : you know Doctor Stramonium ? 
“Lucy Primrose! God of Heaven!” ejaculated the | Every body knows me.’ 

captain, in a soliloquizing tone. ‘‘ How that namecan| ‘Take him instantly to the boat ! !’ interrupted the 

shake this stubborn heart! Oh! days of innocent | captain, “ and wait there until I come, unless you hear 

delight and joyous hopes, whither have ye flown? By) an alarm, in which case make the best of your way to 

one rash, damning deed, I have forfeited paradise, and | the city without me, and I will return by land.” 

must now endure the hell I have made for myself. But ] At this moment, his mother, who had been watching 

stay! The lapse of ages may not restore this opportu: || his movements, exclaimed— 

nity. oy will feast my eyes with one look, and then— | “ Foolhardy valiant! desperately brave! ‘Tis tempt- 

oh !— jing fate, and daring Heaven's vengeance, to venture 
Here the renegade uttered a piteous groan, upon | thus within the very lines, with ten rash comrades, on 

which the doctor observed— each head of whom a traitor’s price is set! But I will 
“You appear to be very weak, sir, Permit me to || save or perish with him.” With these words she retired 

lead you in.” out of sight, behind the cottage, while the quack strug- 

‘* Presently,”’ returned the captain, and then recovering | gled and expostulated with the soldiers, 
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THE PEMALE SPY. 


“ Pray, gentlemen,” said he, “don’t think of making|| ‘‘I will not Yiel@!’”’ replied the renegade captain, 
a prisoner of me. I have a patient here at the point of | drawing @ pistol, which fortunately flashed in the pan. 
death, and the consequence may be fatal. Pray, captain,| ‘ That base attempt at treachery seals your fate,” 


| 


consider—” contined Carnes. “Die, then, perfidious wretch!” 
“Stop his mouth, and take him along instantly !” | Just as Carnes raised his arm to strike, the captain's 

thundered the captain. ‘“DPinion him if he resists. || mother rushed between them witha shrick— 

Sergeant Tremour, stand sentry here while I reconnoitre | “Save him! save him! for the love of Heaven!” 

within.” With these words the captain rushed into the | “‘ Hence, meddling hag!” exclaimed Carnes. “ He 

cottage, while the soldiers pinioned the quack, and | dies!” 

forced him on board the boat, he still expostulating— ||  « By Heaven he shall not die!’ shrieked the mother, 


“Here is another pretty scrape for a physician! fine | drawing a pistol, with which she wounded Carnes in the 
kettle of fish! Pray don’t stop my mouth, gentlemen; | sword-arm, and thus rescued her son, who effected his 


I will confess the whole. I am neo doctor at all; it is | escape. 


alla joke. 1 never saw Andre in my life. 1 om only Tn Wid theta these, Washilngtng Raid ‘received fetter 
peor Jack Derby, thocheemaker; I mean the musician— | from Champe, which gave him hopes of his final success 
ne, I meng tho. gadiar) an, aay net che podinr, I — | in bringing off Arnold, to suffer in the room of the unfortu- 
the peeachar—the lawyer—the echosimacter—tho= | nate Andre, who was tried and condemned asa spy. But 

“Gag the chattering rebel !" interrupted the sergeant; 4 complete disappointment took place from a quarter un- 
“he will raise an alarm! and I don’t much like my | foreseen and unexpected. Andre, on his trial, disdained 
situation here, these rebels are up to so many Yankee || defence, and so prevented the delay which was hoped for 


tricks.” || by the examination of witnesses, and the defence of the 
At this moment Mother Derby made her appearance | prisoner. Andre freely confessed the character in which 
from behind the cottage, saying— || he stood. He was accordingly declared to be a spy, and 
“T have been detained too long; the alarm is given, | condemned to suffer as such. Washington approved the 


the chase is up, and I must warn this desperate boy.” | sentence, and ordered his execution to take place on the 

“Why, crazy Peg!’ exclaimed the sergeant, “ what | first of October. In this decision he was warranted by 
brought you here 7” i the very unpromising intelligence contained in another 

“ To warn you of your danger, I am come,” exclaimed | letter from Champe, which he had just received ; by the 
the sybil ; ‘riding post haste upon the whirlwind’s blast. | still existing implication of other officers in Arnold’s con- 
You have presumed to laugh my art to scorn. Learn | spitacy; by a due regard to public opinion; and by real 
to respect te Beware an ambushed foe. Retreat like | tenderness to the prisoner himself. For neither Congress 
lightning, or else meet the thunder!” As she pronounc- || 20T the nation could have been, with propriety, informed 
ed the last word, she fired a pistol in the air, and again | of the cause of delay, had any been interposed; and 
disappeared behind the cottage, from which a shriek was | without such information, it must have excited in both, 
now heard, and the captain rushed out, with his sword /alarm and suspicion. The secret was known to none 
drawn. | but Washington, Lee, Champe, and a confidential agent 

“To the boat, captain!” exclaimed the sergeant. | in New-York, except the family of "Squire Clover. An- 
Every bush and shrub conceals a rebel !” | dre, himself, could not have been intrusted with it; and 

“We must fight our way, then,’ replied the captain. ! would, consequently, have attributed the unlooked for 

| event to the expostulation and exertion of Sir Henry 

} Clinton, which would not fail to produce, in his breast, 
| expectations of ultimate relief; to excite which would 
appearance, each armed with a drawn sword; Gomes | has been cruel, as the realization of such expectation 
as \ depended oa a possible, but improbable contingency. 

** Resistance is vain. If your lives are worth pre- | The enterprise of Champe was well cencerted, and 
serving, surrender to us; our followers may be less would probabably have succeeded, but for an unforeseen 
lenient.” | accident. On the very day preceding the night fixed 

“I am not to be the dupe of Yankee finesse!” re- || upon for the execution of the plot, Arnold removed bis 
turned Captain Derby. “Come on, and let blows ! quarters to another part of the town; and Champe, who 
decide.” At this, the four engaged with desperate | aq become his recruiting sergeant, was, with all his 
ardor. Middleton soon wounded and disarmed the | new recruits, ordered on board the transports. He 
sergeant, and then assailed the renegade captain, beat was compelled to proceed with Arnold to Virginia, when 
down his guard, and threw him on the ground, standing he made his escape, and rejoined the American army 
in an attitude to strike. | soon after it had passed the Congaree, in pursuit of Lord 

Yield! obstinate man!” exclaimed Carnes, “and | Rawdon. His return to the American army, of course, 
ask for quarcers.”” | cleared up the mystery of his disappearance, the true 

“IT will not ask for life,” cried the prostrate captain, || account of which was circulated far and wide, and 
“from such rebellious hounds as you are. I am over- | covered the deserter with well-merited laurels. On the 
powered by numbers, but not conquered.” || conclusion of peace, in seventeen hundred and’ eigity- 

“We would not strike a fallen foe,” said Middleton. } three, he repaired to Tappan, where he was made happy 
“ Yield to the fortune of war.” || by the possession of the lovely and faithful mistress 0! 


“ Prepare! for here comes one a piece for us!” 


At this moment Carnes and Middleton made their 
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his affections; and Mother Derby, who was present at! 
the ceremony, has often recounted the particulars which 
have been here related, to the mother-in-law of the writer 
of this narrative. She continued in her hazardous em- 
ployment until the British evacuated the city, when she 
bade adieu to her son, Captain Derby, and saw him 
safely embarked for Halifax. Her other son, John, 
afterwards turned farmer, and was known in Orange 
County as such, until within a few recent years. 

In the summer of 1825, this tale was dramatized for 
the Park Theatre, where it was produced under the title 
of “ The Widow's Son.” 


Original. 
BALLAD. 


BY MRS. M. ST. LEON LOUD. 


On! why sits the maiden alone in her bower, 

While others are wasting in revel the hour? 

And why are her dark lashes heavy with tears, 

While the sound of glad music still rings in her ears? 
‘Tis the eve of her bridal—why weeps she to-night ? 
Can sorrow have enter’d a bosom so light ? 

Doth she think that her mother in sadness will mourn, 
And her father in grief wait his daughter’s return? 


It is not for these that the maiden hath gone 

To weep in her chamber, unheeded, alone; 

The future, dark shadows around her are cast— 

And she writhes in despair as she thinks on the past; 
Her lover’s rich gifts she hath torn from her brow— 
She crushes the pearls, and she shrinks from the vow; 
“Oh! would that my heart in the grave had been cold, 
Ere its truth and affection were barter'd for gold.” 


She stands at the altar—oh ! costly and rare, 

Are the jewels that shine in her raven black hair: 

But hope’s holy light from her dark eye hath fled— 
Her cheek and her lip wear the hue of the dead ; 

The rose-wreath is pure as a chaplet of snow, 

But pale is the brow that is throbbing below ; 

And scarce can the bridegroom her trembling form hold, 
Forher heart, her young heart, hath been barter’d for gold. 


She hath wept her last tears on a fond mother’s breast, 
And her father hath prayed that his child may be blest; | 
While her bosom is bursting with anguish and pain:— 

On her heart’s early love she must think not again. 

She hath gone with her lord to his mansion of pride, 


- An honor’d, an envied, a desolate bride, 


For under the pearls, and the satin’s rich fold, 
Lies a heart that was perjur’d, and barter’d for gold. 


Oh! bright was the blosson, and green was the leaf, 
When she left her first love to the canker of grief; 
And sweet sung the bird in her favorite bower— 
Now, sere is the green leaf, and wither'd the flower; 
The gay bird hath flown to a sunnier sky, 

And her lover hath look’d on a laughing biue eye ; 
But woe for the false one! the valley’s damp mould 
Lies deep on the heart that was barter’d for gold ! 


Wysoxr, Penn. 


BALLAD.---WINTER. 


_-— -— 


Original. 
| WINTER. 


Dark winter’s come, with frosty breath to chase 
The bloom of summer; in our cloudy sky 
He shakes his icy wings; his blust’ring winds 
Come bellowing from the hills. Our lovely bay, 
Whose glassy bosom lately bore, in glee, 
The boat of pleasure, with its streamers gay, 
| Tn joyous pomp along; while music bland 
Floated on Zephyr’s wings—that tranquil bay— 
In which, while wand’ring on its murm’ring marge, 
We lately could have counted all the host 
Of twinkling stars, as truly as if on 
Their firmament we had upturned our gaze— 
Is black with storms; and, heaving from their bed, 
The angry waters lash the dreary shore. 
The bold Auantic ships are driving on 
With topsails reef’d, the pleasure-skiffs are moor’d 
| Closely in shore. Broad Hudson sweeps along 


| With current strong, as if he would resist 
The icy bands, that soon will chain him down. 
’Tis winter all—the bloom that deck’d the groves 
Has no memorial but the leaves embrown’d, 
That in the blast career. Those noble trees 
Are leafless now, and bare, whose branches green 
Waved, lately, in the breeze, that summer sent 
To cool her evens—while on their dewy leaves 
I! _ The moonbeams glanced. 
| Of Dian look’d, seen thro’ those arching boughs! 
| Seen by that light how sweet thy smile serene ! 
| At all times lovely—but more lovely then. 
Oh! who can look on beauty, when the moon, 
Walking in majesty, the azure vault, 
Sheds on her face that soft, celestial, light 
_In which earth looks like heav'n, with heart unmoved ? 
The coldest, stormiest heart, at such an hour, 
|| Would be ashamed to own it felt secure, 
| And I—no adamantine heart is mine, 
| Yet if it were, one look of thine could melt 
|| Its obdurate pretensions, making thence 
|| Its ev'ry pow’r subservient to the will 
| OF mighty love, whose sceptre thou dost sway. 
) Then tho’ the bleak winds of the frigid north 
| Have stripp’d the earth of verdure, hushing all 
The music of the groves—the insect hum 
Of busy life—tho’ when we seek the walks 
|| Where pleasure used to stray—deserted now— 
Our salutation is the bitter blast. 
| T will not sigh for pleasures gone, thy smile 
| Still beams upon me its delighting ray, 
| With no deceitful promise, telling still 
} Of joys to come. And can the breast, where hepe— 
| The hope thou hast implanted, blossoms fair, 
|| Care for the changes of the changing year? 
\| | Lament that Nature, in her wonted round, 
! Hath thus destroyed what she had made so faix ? 
| Wither'd the leaves of summer that the spring 
| May soon replace them with her glowing buds ? 
| No! thou art all to me—of thee possess'd, 
| Whate’er the sum of my external things, 
Bliss must be mine superior to the power 
Of spring’s delights, and houry winter's reign. 3... 
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Original. 
AUNT RUTH. 


SEBA SMITH. 


BY MRS. 


READER deat, when thou beholdest one of those un- 
appropriated ladies, one of those “better halves” of 
creation, who has dared to take the responsibility of 
going through the world alone in her blessedness, art 
thou for asking the reason? Art thou eurious to deal out 
the wherefore of such an anomaly? I know thou art. 


And yet it is a vaim fantasy; for ten to one thou wilt stray | 


very wide of the truth, seeking for romantic incidents 
and heart-breeking catastrophes, when the cause may be 


found in the most common-place circumstances imagina- | 


ble. 
after the example of good Queen Bess, simply beceuse 
their “ proud stomachs” cannot brook any will but their 
own; others for any and every reason but the lack of an 
offer. Did’st thou never be- 


hold an ambitious vine, springing in its loveliness, at first 


But wherefore ask why ? 


imploringly and gently spreading out its delicate tendrils 


for support, but none appearing, how it daily grew sturdy in 


its helpless solitude, the stock becoming more and more | 


consolidated, knots and excressences making their ap- 
pearance, till it stands alone, asking and needing help 
from none? Did’st thou never see this? Then why 
ask a reason for the solitary state of many of the beauti- 


ful of creation? Such is the fact, and that is enough. 


I plead guilty to having suffered much from this kind | 
of idle curiosity, especially in the case of Aunt Ruth, 


whose sketch I am about to give thee, and the result 
may serve as a caution to all, who are looking to find 
aught that is strange or marvellous in these things. 

Aunt Ruth was somewhat small in stature, with black 
glossy hair, and sparkling eyes, a round, pretty forehead, 
a neat nose, and small mouth. I like to be explicit in 
these things, for, indeed, her little person was so pretty 
that it increased the mystery of her blooming solitude. 
I have often heard those who were familiar with my 
good Aunt in her younger days, tell of the conquests she 
achieved, and how every girl in the village, if she mar- 
ried at all, must be content to take up with one of the 
discarded lovers of Aunt Ruth. Many were the middle 
aged men pointed out to me, who at one time imagined 
themselves ready to die “‘all for the love” of Aunt Ruth. | 
True, they were now sturdy, robust men, who looked | 
entirely guiltless of such folly, but such had been the 
fact. 

Perhaps Aunt Ruth might have been a little too prim- 
looking for a belle, even in her “ palmiest” days, but 





| 
| 

. . . 
then her bewitching smile must have done great execu- | 


tion. Fven now, when I dare not “ guess” at her age, | 
she is exceedingly loveable, and would be entirely so, | 


were it not for a certain air of precision and nicety, | 
which must have always characterised her. She is now | 
the very pink of maidenly neatness and propriety. I 
should be utterly horrified to behold a hair upon her head 


| 
| 


misplaced ; and a crimp upon the skirts of her dress or a 


spot upon her muslins would alarm me with serious fears | 


for her health, or the sanity of her mind. Her pocket- | 





Some may, and probably many do, remain “single,” | 


RUTH. 


|/bandkerchief has always a peculiar fold, and her ruffles 

a particular stiffness, that make them look as if belong- 

_ ing to Aunt Ruth and no one else. 

| She is in great demand by all the married ladies, not 
one of whom, I verily believe, but rejoices at her state of 
‘single blessedness,” for the little hands of the good 


| , ; , ° ° ; : 
spinster are just the things for certain delicate kinds of 


needle work ; and then nothing can exceed her admira- 
ble taste in such matters. Aunt Ruth, m return, will 
glance at the care-worn faces of the married ladies, and 
| at their multifarious cares, and perplexities, and, with as 
much of a shrug &g-her fine taste will venture upon, de- 
clare, “well, it must be confessed, I am one of the 
| wise ones.’ 
Shel’ secretary to most of our charitable societies, 


, 


and missionary societies ; indeed is an active member in 
every thing of the kind, except the Maternal Association, 
and it was at one time seriously considered whether 
she could not be made a member of this, for the sake 
of having her for secretary, for her penmanship is ex- 
quisite, looking like her own self, small, neat and firm. 

Now, dost thou ask, why is she single? Gentle 
reader, thou must have divined the reason. It is simply 
this. Aunt Ruth was always so nice. , Many and many 
|| were her admirers, and “offers,’’ but somehow they did’nt 
l'exactly suit. She could'nt always tell why, to be sure, 
yet she did'nt like them, and that wasenough. One was 
as illiterate as a Hottentot, or as clumsy as a bear; 
another had carrotty hair, and a sheepish look—one was 

too sentimental, another too matter-o-factish, etc. etc. ; 
and so the dear creature went on multiplying objections 
until considerable past twenty, and every body prophesied 
she would “go through the swamp and at last take up 
with « broken stick.” The old ladies shook their beads 
\and looked grave, the young ones curled their pretty 
| lips, tossed their heads, and one after another married 
the rejected lovers of the fastidious maiden, and settled 
down into sober, every-day matrons. 

At length the village circle was enlivened by the ad# 
dition of another to the number of beaux, and, of course, 
one more to the list of Aunt Ruth's admirers. This was 
in the person of a black-eyed, dashing young sailor, all 
animation, wit and humor, and retailing bis nautical 
yarns with the best grace imaginable. Henry Jackson 
‘walked, and sang, and talked with Aunt Ruth, and, for 

once, she seemed exactly suited. There could be no 
mistake about it. Whatever Henry Jackson might 
choose to say or do, he was sure to suit Aunt Ruth. 

But, alas, with all his recklessness, he somehow 
lacked the courage to tella lady that he loved her. Had 
it been otherwise, this sketch had never been written, 
and Aunt Ruth, instead of being as she is, the pink of 
maidenly precision, might have been humdrum Mrs. 
Jackson, and a slattern into the bargain. Henry knew 
every rope in a ship, and knew how to manage the 
taughtest wind that ever blew, so that his snug little 
barque could ride it out in safety; wouldn’t mind hoist- 
ing his colors, trimming his sails, and heaving to, to fire 
a salute to the commodore himself, when occasion 
served, for all these things were familiar to him; but 
somehow, all his daring fersook him, and he could never 


| 
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AUNT RUTH. 


ee eee — 


So || 
he was forced to resort to pen and ink to say what every | 
body knew before. 

Now, Aunt Ruth was nice in all matters. She shud- 
dered at the least infringement of maidenly decorum. 
No wonder, therefore, she delayed some days to answer 
the epistle of her lover. 
an indelicate precipitation. 


give his lips the right pucker to say, “I love you.” 


To do so earlier, might argue. 
Unhappy maiden! the letter 


solitary pilgrimage. 

Henry waited, and wondered, puzzling in vain to eon- 
ceive the cause of her silence; for, frank and ardent him- 
self, he could scarcely be expected to sympathise with | 
the scruples of a maiden so exceedingly particulam ‘At | 
length, from waiting and wondering, his pride became | 
piqued, and to convince his “ lady love” that, if rejected, | 
he was inconsolable, in sheer revenge he offered him- | 
self to a village rival, with fewer charms indeed, but 
also with fewer scruples than Aunt Ruth. 

In the mean time, the unconscious maiden feasted on 
the honied words with which the warm-hearted sailor | 
had clothed the language of his love, little dreaming of 
the storm that was gathering around her. 

Propriety at length became fully satisfied, and she was 
seated at her desk to pen a response. Aunt Ruth must 
have weighed every word; the one chosen must have | 





been just the thing, neither too warm, nor too cold; and i 


every letter must have been made just as it should be. 
While thus occupied, a young gossip came in with the || 
astounding intelligence that Henry Jackson and Lucy | 
Cobb were published. Aunt Ruth turned slightly pale, 
and her small foot beat time to her thoughts. When || 
her reporter had left the room, she took the paper on | | 
which she had been writing, and slowly, and thoughtfully, | 
tore it piece by piece, carefully wiped her pen, arranged || 
her papers, and closed the escrutoire, and from that day | | 
i 





never appeared to think any thing more about it. 

It was observed, that from that time Aunt Ruth began | 
towear a pocket, in which it was supposed the precious | 
letter was deposited ; for, more than once, she has been || 
detected conning the characters upon a sheet of paper || 
somewhat worn and discolored by age, which she after- | 
wards deposited with a saddened smile and a suppressed | 
sigh, in her pocket. Still further, she has been seen 
gluing strips of paper upon the severed angles of al 
decaying document, which she cancealed in her own | 
quiet way. It must hare been the long-treasured letter. 

Great hath been my curiosity to behold it—to luxu- 
riate in its delicious periods. But in vain. When we 
have been inmates of the same chamber, and I have 
been witness to all the ceremony of a “ Maiden Lady's” | 
toilet-—have witnessed the removal of one garment 
after another, each one being carefully folded before it 
was laid aside, and then the identical pocket deposited 
beneath her pillow; how I have longed to lay sacri- 
legious hands upon it! But no; Aunt Ruth’s propriety 
had become contagious, and I could not—dared not do 
it. No, no, it were a cruelty. 

But the luxury of perusing the precious relic was re- 
served for two saucy urchins, of twelve and fourteen, 
brothers. By some unaccountable fatality, the strings | 
27 








} eagerness of unsentimental boyhood. 
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of Aunt Ruth’ s pocket, one day, broke from their alle- 
'giance, and dropped it upon the floor. The two boys 


|| held their breath till she was fairly out of sight, aud 
| then pounced upon the prize. 


| ball, and all the etceteras of an old maid’s pocket, were 


Scissors, thimble, 


pin- 


unceremoniously tumbled upon the floor, and the sacred 
' letter dragged out ina trice. Attracted by the noise, 


|I found them kneeling in the midst of Aunt Ruth’s 
was destined to be her only solace through the rest of her | 


treasures, and reading the letter with all the glee and 
The bonied words, 
that had been like the dew of Heaven to the heart of 
Aunt Ruth, were gabbled over amidst shouts of mer- 
riment. 

Scarcely had I discovered them, when she made her 
appearance. I will not attempt to describe the mingled 
apprehensions of her face. One instant she paused to 
take in the whole evil, and then rushed upon them. I 
had never before seen her flustered. The graceless 


rogues took to their heels, bursting out into a shout and 
laugh, such as boys only can utter. 


Since that I have 
overheard them repeating something to each other with 
a chuckling laugh, at which Aunt Ruth will color, and 
look uneasy, and I grow seriously angry with them for 
their unfeeling merriment. 





Original. 
THE BOY’S MOUNTAIN SONG. 


FROM THE GERMAN, 


BY RUFUS DAWES. 
I am the mountain shepherd bey; 
Beneath me castles rise in joy ; 
Here, first, the earliest sunbeams play, 
Here, last, at evening, linger they; 
I am the boy of the mountain! 


Here is the torrent’s fountain head } 

I drink it from its rocky bed ; 

As rushing wildly on its way 

Among the crags, I dash the spray ; 
I am the boy of the mountain! 


The mountainit is all my own 
The storm-clouds are its circling zone { 
From north to south they, hewling, hush 
My song amidst their clamorous rush ; 

I am the boy of the mountain! 


While far below, the thunders tear, 

Here stand I, in the calm, blue air; 

I know, and call to them: tough not, 

But leave, in peace, my father’s cot! 
I am the boy of the mountain ! 


And should the larum-bell resound, 

And beacon-fires flame up around, 

I then descend and join the throng, 

And swing my sword arid sing my song; 
I am the boy of the mountain ! 
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Original. 
THE CHARIB BRIDE; 
A LEGEND OF HISPANIOLA. © 


BY THE AUTHOR oF “CROMWELL,” “THE BROTHERS,” ETC. 


CHAPTER VY. 

Tae sun was high in heaven, when Hernando de 
Leon awoke from the deep but perturbed and restless 
slumbers, which, induced by the fever of his wounds, 
and the toilsome journey of the preceding day, had 
fallen on him, almost before his limbs were stretched 
upon their temporary couch. The bright rays streaming 
in between the massive beams that barred the portal of 
his dungeon, full of ten thousand dancing motes, had 
fallen full upon his face and uncurtained eyelids, dazzling 
the orbs, within so that, when he up-started from his 
dreamless sleep, it was a moment or two before he could 
so far collect his thoughts, unaided by the promptings of 
his eyesight, as to discover where he was, or what had 


been the circumstances which placed him in that wild | 


abode. By slow degrees, however, the truth dawned on 
his mind; and, with the truth, that dull sense of oppres- 
sion, that dense and smothering weight, which, to souls 


of the highest order and most delicate perceptions, seems | 


ever to attend the loss of liberty. 
he brooded gloomily and darkly over the strange events 
of the past day; the singular mode in which he had 
been so unexpectedly entrapped; the unexplained and 
unintelligible conduct of the savages ; and, above ail, the 
motives which had influenced their treatment of himself. 

Hence his thoughts strayed, by no unnatural transition, 
to the mild features and kind ministry of the Charib boy ; 
but though he probed his memory to its lowest depths, 
he could not satisfy himself of aught pertaining to those 


half-remembered lineaments. After a little space, wan- 


dering again, his spirit began to reflect upon the chances 
of his liberation; nor did he meditate long on this topic, 
before he came to the conclusion that for his present 
escape from the bonds of the fierce Cacique, and for his 
ultimate return to the settlement of his countrymen, he 
must rely entirely on his own energies. 
assistance from without was evidently desperate! The 
speed andisecrecy with which the Indians had conducted 
their retreat—the ignorance of all his comrades re- 
specting his own movements on that eventful morning — 
the death, flight or capture of all those who had been 
privy to the time or place of his encounter with Her- 
reiro; and, above all, the great and almost certain proba- 
bility, that some ulterior object—involving inroads on 
the Spanish posts, of magnitude sufficient to engage their 


occupants, exclusively, in their own self preservation— 
' 


had drawn the wily Caofabo to such a distance from 
his usual fastnesses—all these considerations led the 
young captive to,believe, that on himself alone—on his 
own often tried resources—on his own resolute will, and 
unflinching nerves—on his own deep sagacity and 
dauntless courage—on his own hardihood of heart, and 
corresponding energy of thewes and sinews, depended 
all his hopes of extrication from an imprisonment which 
promised to be long indeed, and painful, unless it should 
be brought to a more speedy, though no less unwished 
termination, through the medium of a violent and cruel 


| death. 
| thing of exertion, Hernando rose from his lowly couch, 
| with the intent of exploring, to the utmost, the secrets of 
| his prison-house, which, so far as the uncertain licht, 
] chequered and broken by the gratings through which it 


For a while, therefore, || 


Hope of || edst for nine long months, unvisited by the fair light of 
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Stimulated by reflections such as these, to some- 









| found its way, permitted him to judge, seemed of con- 
|| siderable depth and magnitude ; when, to his great sur- 
_ prise, as he raised himself, he perceived that during his 
| slumbers, his dungeon had been visited by some one, who 
had left, hard by his humble pillow, a calabash of pure 
| cold water, with a slight meal of fruits and the cassava 
| bread, which formed the principal article of nutriment 
‘among the simple Indians. So sound, however, had 
‘been his sleep, that the noise of opening the heavy, creak- 
ing gate had fallen unheard and unheeded on his dulled 
senses. To lave his heated brow and hands in the cool 
element—to quaff a long, long draught, more soothing 
and delicious in his present temper, than the most fra- 
| grant wines of Xeres, or the yet more renowned and 
costly bal de Pefias, was his first impulse; but when, 
,refreshed and reinvigorated by the innocent cup, he 
turned to taste the eatables before him, his very sou! 
| revolted from the untouched morsel, the rising spasm of 
































} the throat, the hysterica passio of poor Lear, convulsed 





| him; and casting the food from him, he buried his hot, 
aching temples in his hand, and remained for many 
| minutes plunged, as it were, in a deep stupor—then, by 
'|a mighty effort, shaking off the lethargic gloom, he 
| drank again more deeply than before, sprang to his feet, 
|| and strode with firm and rapid steps, severak times to 
i and fro the area of his prison, immediately within the 
i wicket, where fell the brightest glances of the half-inter- 
| rupted sunlight. . 
| “Shame, shame!” he cried, at length, giving articv- 
| late expression to his thoaghts—‘ shame, shame, 
‘| thee, Hernando !—to pine and give way thus beneath 
4 the pressure of so slight an evil—for what is this to thy 
|| hard, soul-cankering captivity, among the savage pay- 
|| nimry of Spain—when, fettered to the floor, thou languish 



















‘heaven. Shame ! it must not be !”—and he manned him 
' self upon the instant by a single effort, and turning’ from 
the light, explored with cautious scrutiny, each nook 
‘and angle of the cavern. It was of large extent; wide, 
| deep, and full of dark, irregular recesses; and seemed 
to have been used as a species of magazine or store 
house; for piles of dried fish, baskets of wicker-work, 
heaped with the golden ears of maize, or roots of the 
cassava, cumbered the floor, while on rude shelves wer 
stowed away the simple fabrics of the Indian loom 
mattings, and rolls of cotton cloth fantastically died: 
and in one, the most secret nook, protected by a wooder 
door, a mass of glittering ornaments, some wrought of the 
| purest gold, and others of the adulterated metal, whiet 
the savages termed guanin, breast-plates, and crowns 
and bracelets, enough to haye satisfied the avarice inst 
tiate of a Pizarro or a Gort Nor were these all; for B 
‘visible amid the darknes#, by the rays which their ow 
gorgeous substance concentrated, lay bars, and ingot 
and huge wedges of the virgin metal, besides a pile « 
unwrought ore, gleaming with massy veins, of vale 
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utterly incalculable. Slight was the glance which the || from that lofty eminence, showed map-like and distinct, 
young Spaniard cast upon these more than kingly trea- its every variation of hill, or sloping upland, tangled 
sures—a single crevice opening to the outer air, had | ravine, or broad and fertile valley, clearly delineated by 
been to him a discovery more precious than the concen- | the undulations of those mighty shadows, which, thrown 
trated wealth of all the mighty mines of the new world—| by the strong sunshine from a hundred»sweeping clouds 
a single coat of plate, with helm and buckler, and a good —careered, like giant wings, over the glittering land- 
Spanish blade to match them, he would have clutched scape. Many an Indian village did he mark, nestling 
with hand that scorned the richer metal—but these were )) beneath the umbrage of its sheltering palms, or perched 
not; and he turned from the Cacique’s treasury with a | upon some bold projection, around the base of which 
heedless air, to resume his hitherto unprofitable search. | murmured, with chafing waters, some one of those bright 
Not far did he go, however, before another wooden door streams, hundreds of which might be seen glancing gold- 
presented itself, closed only by an inartificial latch, which | like to the morning sun; but though he gazed till his 
yielded instantly to his impatient fingers. It opened, eyes ached, he could descry no tokens of his country- 
and before him spread a huge and stately hall, for such men. The settlements of Isabella were either too far 
it seemed, wide as the cloistered chancel of some gothic | distant to be reached by any human glance, or were, 
pile, and loftier, walled, paved and vaulted by the prime- | more probably, concealed by some dark, forest-mantled 
val hand of nature, first and unrivalled architect, with | hill, for he could neither discern them, nor even recog- 
the eternal granite—not as the outer chamber, obscure | nize the curvature of the fair bay on which they stood. 
or dimly seen by half-excluded daylight, but flooded with Suddenly, while he lingered yet over the distant pros- 
pure, all-pervading sunshine, which poured in, unpolluted | pect, a faint sound burst upon his ear—a sound oft heard 
and unveiled, through the vast natural arch which termi- | and unforgotten; though so faint, that now it scarcely 
nated the superb arcade. His heart leaped, as it seemed, | rose above the whisper of the breeze waving the myriad 
with the vast joy of the moment, into his very throat! “treetops of that untredden solitude, and the small yoice 
All suffering, all anxiety, all wo was instantly forgotten ! | of the far river, whose angry roar was mellowed by the 
for he was free! free as } fresh summer winds that influence of distance, into a soft and soothing murmur. 
wantoned round his head, rife with the perfumes of a He started and glanced hurriedly around—again that 
thousand flowery hills! free as the glowing sunshine that \ sound—nearer and clearer than before—the remote din 
streamed im so gloriously through that broad portal!| of ordnance! Toward the east he gazed ; and there, 
With a quick step and bounding pulse, he leaped toward | winning their quiet way through the calm waters in 
the opening! he reached! he stood upon the threshhold! | close propinquity to the green margin of the isle, he 
W herefore that sudden start, wherefore that ashy pallor, | saw four caravellas, with every snow-white sail spread to 
pervading brow and cheek and lip? One other step, and | the favoring gales, with fluttering signals streaming from 
he had been precipitated hundreds of feet from the sheer | their mast heads, and by their oft-repeated saloos, solicit 
wage ofthe huge rock, which fell a perpendicular descent | ing the notice of their countrymen. It was—it was, 
of ninety fathoms, down to the cultured plain below! | past doubt, the squadron of Columbus—long wished for, 
His feet were tottering now upon the very brink, and it } and arrived too late! That squadron which he had so 
required a more than ordinary effort of his strong active | fondly, anxiously desired, the pledge and sanction of his 
frame, to cheek the impulse of his forward motion, which nuptials with his adored Guarica—which was even now 
had been so impetuously swift, that but a little more i making its destined harbor; while he, a hopeless captive, 
would have sufficed to hurl him into empty air. With a) lay ina living tomb, his fate unknown, his prison unsus- 
dull, leaden weight, that sudden disappointment crushed | pected—and she, his darkeyed love, endured, he knew 
down the burning aspirations of his soul—his heart fell ! not what, of disappointed love, of intense yearning, and 
sick within himn—he clasped his hands over his throb- || of hope deferred—perchance of barbaf@us outrage, 


bi ; . 
enipiensentenuus atenenastensione toteeeemeetcneae 
» anned ; i on. é 
second had elapsed, he was engaged with all his preanrts malate ane — a neon row 
in the examination of the smallest peculiarities of the | the benighted sailor kee me thi yon “4 
place, hoping, alas! in vain, that he should still dise | “hil : b a ‘ ore - fe ty 
there some path whereby ms ath dtnarten tk om | while, one by one, they were iost to his sight behind some 
2b) n-house ; but | : , : 
not the faintest track—not the most ‘ai ht projecti = | oe ty aro a erenhenngpercie od 
ia ght projection, | each, glittering forth with all their white sails shim- 
add oe _ ve was there; above, below, to | mering in the meridian light. At length he might behold 
agen pry nny meeps per pereryes s orea apres ero 
as te ; : 
minute inspection, the Spaniard no reluctantly pot me Pernt pmmeiks ee “ oe agen 
pelled to own to his excited hopes, which fain would || until the ‘bendi ys me 
have delivered themselves, that nothing had been gained ||... oe ate Lenny cage tevtend- ab wanem 
Mert ortho “wise not “~ ', ng || verge of the horizon, they issued not again upon the 
Fr ~ se Epower Of gazing forth over azure waters, beyond that mass of frowning verdure. 
away, for miles and tiles ore mewr — stretched poten a heart sicker than before, he had already turned 
waters of the ocean, which lost ose no “ os — en order to go back into the outer caverny when 
ves in _ ; . ; 
the illimitable azure of the cloudless skies Wisefully ibe sharp, whizzing sound beside him, attracted his atten- 
did he strain his eyes over the wide-s or egye- 4 pow —_ ere he could look round, the long shaft of a 
y pread plain, which, | Charib arrow splintered itself against the rocky erch- 
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way, and fell in fragments at his feet. The first glance | 
of the dauntless Spaniard was outward, to descry, if pos- | 
sible, the archer who had launched that missile, and 

with so true an aim! Nor was he long in doubt—for, 
perched on a pr@jecting crag of the same line of cliffs, 
wherein was perforated the wide cave within the mouth 
of which he stood, a hundred yards, at the least calcula- | 
tion, distant, he saw the Charib boy, who had so kindly, 
ministered to his most pressing wants during the toil- 
some march of the past day. A quiver was suspended 
from his shoulders, and a long Indian bow was yet raised 
in his right hand to the level of his eye—but by the 
friendly wafture of his left, he seemed to deprecate the 
notion that he was hostilely inclined. Again he waved 
his hand aloft, pointed toward the broken arrow, 
and turning hastily away, was out of sight before Her- 


nando could reply to his brief, amicable gestures. As 
soon as he had roused his scattered energies of mind, 
the youthful Spaniard turned his attention to the 
fragments of the splintered shaft; and instantly disco- 
vered a small packet securely fastened to the flint head. 
Tearing it thence with eager haste, couched in the Span- 
ish tongue, and traced upon the scrap of parchment by a 
remembered hand, he read the following sentences :— 


“Be of good cheer—friends are about us. When the moon 
sets to-night, watch at the cavern mouth—a clue of thread shall 
be conveyed to thee, by which thou shalt draw up a cord suffi- 


cient for thy weight-—-means of escape shall wait thee at the |, 


cliff’s foot—these, through the Charib, Orozimbo, from thine 
ALONZO.” | 


He tore the billet on the instant, into the smallest | 
fragments, and, lest some prying eye should fall on its | 
contents, scattered it piecemeal through the rocky porch | 
to the free winds of heaven. This done, he looked 
around him carefully for some projection of the rock | 
whereunto he might fix the rope, on which he was to | 
wing his flight down that precipitous abyss, that no time | 
might be wasted when the appointed hour should come 
for the adventure, and soon discovered a tall stalactitic | 
pillar, close to the brink of the descent, the strength of 
which he tested by the exertion of his utmost power. | 
Satisfied now that he had nothing more to do, but to | 
avoid suspicion and to await the actions of his friends | 
without, he returned instantly to the exterior cave— 
seoured theloor with care, and dragging back the cot- | 
ton mattrass on which he had slept the preceding night, 
into the darkest angle of his prison, stretched himself on | 
it, to expect, as patiently as might be, the approach of 
evening. Not long had he lain there, before a grim- 
visaged, old, wrinkled warrior entered with a supply of 
food and water. Without a word, this tawny gaoler 
deposited his load upon the rocky floor, and then, with 
uncouth courtesy, applied fresh baimdages, besmeared | 
with some sweet-scented Indian salve, which acted 
almost magically to the refreshment of the wound upon | 


the wrist, which hadbeen pierced by the Charib arrow. | 
Having done this, he peered about with silent scrutiny | 
into each angle and recess of the cave-dungeon, and then, 
having severely tested the strength of the wooden bar- | 
riers, swung to, and locked the heavy lattice, and de- | 
parted. Slowly the hours of daylight lagged away ; but | 


to the slowest and the longest term, its end must come ; | 


and gradually the long shadows, which the setting sun | 


| ‘ 
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threw over the green landscape, melted into the dimness 
of the universal gloom ; and one by one the stars came 
out in the dark azure firmament, and all was still and 
sweet and breathless. Anon the moon came forth, climb- 
ing the arch of heaven in her pure beauty, and bathing 
all on earth in peaceful glory. It seemed to the excited 
spirit of Hernando, as it she never would complete her 
transit over the deep blue skies; and it was with no 
small exertion that he compelled himself to wait the 
time appointed. Well for him was it, that he did so! 
for when she bad attained her central height, a band of 
dusky warriors, with the great Cacique, Caonabo, at their 


head, well armed with spears and war-clubs, and equip- 


ped with many and bright torches, paused at the grated 
entrance, and summoned him to show himself to them, 
his captors. After this measure, evidently of precaution, 
he was left quite alone; and shortly after he fell asleep 
for a short space, although his slumbers were disturbed 
and broken; and the moon had not set, although her 
lower limb was sinking fast into the forest, when he 
woke. Cautiously he peered out through the dungeon 
grate, to see that all was still without, ere he should seek 
his post; then satisfied that no spies were upon the 


_ watch, he noiselessly unclosed the inner door, fastened 


it softly after him, and stealing through the larger cavern, 
showed his tall figure in the archway, just as the last ray 
of the moon glanced on the cliffs around him, ere she 
should disappear. She sank, and all was gloom. A 
moment, and a shrill sharp whistle rang on the night air; 
and again a shaft whizzed by him, and fell harmless. A 
slight thread was attached to it, which fathom after 
fathom he drew in, until a stronger line supplied its 


_ place, and next, a stout cord, and at Jength the promised 


rope! With eager hands he gathered it, link after link, 


' coil after coil, fastened it to the lofty stalactite, and after 
| having tried by a sudden jerk the safety of the knot, 


leaned forth over the rocky brink, to see if thence he 
might descry aught of his trusty friends! Diminished 
_by the distance, into a twinkling gieam, scarce larger 
_ than the firefly’s spark, at the crag’s base, there blazed a 
single torch; and this slight glimmer seen, without one 
word or doubt, the dauntless youth grasped the stout 
cable, and launched himself over the perilous brink, into 
the viewless bosom of the air. The rope had been pre- 
pared with knots at each foot of its length, through every 
one of which was thrust a tough bamboo, forming a rude 
extempore step-ladder; yet, though facilitated somewhat, 
the descent into that black, and, as it seemed, bottomless 
abyss, was still perilous in the extreme, and yet less peri- 
lous than fearful. Steadily, however, did Hernando, 
grasping the short rungs with an irum gripe, and plant- 


_ ing his feet one by one, descend that fearful ladder ; nor, 
‘till he stood unscathed on the firm soil below, did his 
| brain reel, or his stout nerves tremble, and there, on his 

| recovering from the transient tremor and bewilderment 


that fell upon him, he found himself clasped in the fond 
‘urms of the faithful Guarica; while ropnd them gathered 
‘the bold page, Alonzo, and Orozimbo, the true Charib 
‘boy, Guarica’s youthful brother, whe had alone designed 
“with skill, and with success accomplished, this desperate 
_ adventure of escape. 
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Original. 
THE BLIGHTED FLOWER. 


BY ROBERT HOWE GOULD. 


Miss Caroutne Frances Dewey, (a daughter of the Rev. 
Cuester Dewey, professor at Williamstown College,) died 
at her father’s residence in Rochester, in September last. 
She was a young lady of most uncommon loveliness of mind 
and person—the ornament and admiration of a numerous cir- 


cle of acquaintances, as well in this city and at the South, as || 


in her own more permanent place of residence. We lament, 
in this instance, (as we are frequently compelled to do, for 
the loveliest and most beloved among our young countrywo- 
men,) an early death by consumption. 

The following lines were written a short time previous to her 
death. 


“There was a brilliant flash 
Of youth about her—and her kindling eye 
Poured such unearthly light, that hope would hang 
E’en on the archer’s arrow, while it dropped 
Deep poison. Many a restless night she toiled 
For that slight breath which held her from the tomb, 
Still wasting, like a snow-wreath which the sun 
Marks for his own, on some cold mountain’s breast, 
Yet spares, and tinges long with rosy light.”—rTicHe. 
A FLowenr, of purest, softest bloom, 
Ope’d its fair leaves upon my sight, 
Shining through its sweet perfume 
Like moonbeams thro’ the dews of night. 
A thing more sweetly, purely fair, 
Found never birth in earthly air!— 
E’en now, before my saddened view 
Fond memory paiats its every bue. 
It faded like a passing sigh,— 
The fairest aye are first to die ;— 
Drooped on the stem its gentle head, 
And straight its perfumed brightness fled. 
How lonely now that parent tree, 
Where such bright blossoms wont to be! 
Grief perches now, with sombre wing, 
Where these fair flow’rets learned to cling, 
And makes a sad and gloomy shade, 
Where erst the loveliest sunbeams played. 
And, in the scroll of human life, 
Records like this are ever rife :— 
List to that lonely man of care— 
“‘ Earth’s fragile things, are still most fair!” 
His brightest child, his darling one, 
The binding link to those long gone,— 
His own fair girl—his earthly whole— 
His hope—his prayer—his heart—his sovt !— 
Is fading like that summer flower, 
E’en in her beauty’s brightest hour! 
So bright, she seems for earth too fair ;— 
Too pure, for aught but upper air, 
Where angels soar on buoyant wing, 
And on the winds sweet warblings fling ;— 
So fond, that e’en the Heaven above 
Might learn from her, how pure is love! 
And gentler, than that summer breeze 
Which still so softly waved the trees, 
That they in stillness meet its kiss, 
Fearing to break the spell of bliss 
By e’en a breath as soft and lone 
As listening Silence calls its own! 
Thus bright; thus fair;—but oh! as frail 


THE BLIGHTED FLOWER. 











As gossamer’s light, floating veil !—- 


The soul, within its earthly bower— 

Like rainbow-insect round a flower,— 
Seemed hovering light, with trembling wing, 
As doubting if to soar or cling; 

And through that eye’s transparent blue— 
The evening sky’s most holy hue !— 

You gazed upon a soul of thought, 

With more than “ earthly fancies” fraught, 
Which, bright before your gaze, unfurled 
Pure traces of a better world. 

~ * * ~ 7 7 

Yes! like a brother’s, this sad heart 

Doth swell with grief to bid thee part ; 
And fain would suffer years of pain, 

To bid thy beauty bloom again, 

And see upon that pallid cheek, 

Returning health in blushes speak, 

And sparkle through that beaming cye, 

In radiance caught from worlds on high. 
Swect sister !—such indeed thou art, 

In all the ties that bind the heart— 
Though bliss awaits thee in the sky, 

Tis vain to teach each bursting sigh 

That thou art called to happier spheres ;— 
Grief cannot see them through her tears ! 
There was a deep end placid spring, 
Round which the sweetest flowers did cling ; 
And bright beneath embowering shade, 
The stars amid its ripples played. 

One star there was, of holiest light, 

That glassed itself there every night, 

And looked up in each gazer’s face 

With such a modest, placid grace, 

That, thus embowered in shade and bloom, 
The fountain seemed its fittest home. 

You never felt, that, bright on high, 

Its dwelling was the distant sky, 

And that its fount-selected beam 

Was “ baseless as a fleeting dream.” 

The fount receded, day-by-day, 

Till its last wave had passed away :— 

The star, as passed its latest trace, 

Had lost its earthly resting-place ; 

And homeward sped its lovely ray, 

*Mid the blue ether far away. 

How shall it ever greet our sight, 

Among a world of stars as bright 1— 
While mirrored here it sweetly shone, 

We deemed its brightness all our own ; 

It gladdened here the sombre shade, 

By neighboriag darkness bright displayed :— 
Now, undistinguished, meets our sight,— 
One ray amid a world of light! 
And thus, we know our friend shall shine, 
An angel, in a world divine ; 
But oh ! to light our earthly track, 
Her radiant form will ne’er come back ! 
We can but weep, tho’ Gop has given 
A seraph’s harp to Her in Heaven, * 
For sadly wanderingy faint and lone, 
We miss from Earth her music tone ! 
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MIDNIGHT IN THE WILDERNESS. 


A TALE oF 1688. 


BY MRS. EMILY W. ELLSWORTH. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


It was a cloudless evening in September. 


A light, | 
soft haze slept on the landscape, subduing, but not im- | 
pairing the brilliancy of the most beautiful autumnal | 
scenery. The sun, mow scarce an hour above the hori-| 
zon, threw forward the lengthened shadows of the tulip, | 
the locust, and various other forest trees, which, in this 
virgin soil, had attained to a gigantic height—his oblique | 
rays, cresting their majestic tops with burnished gold, | 
chequered with exquisite light and shadow, the rich and | 
mellow landscape. Occasionally, might be seen some | 
isolated shrub or tree, over which was sprinkled the | 
orange or ruby tinted foliage, indicative of prematurity, 
or peculiar susceptibility to the first chill breath of | 
autumn. Here and there untrodden wastes of long | 
wavy grass, stretched away to the brink of a wild and 
graceful stream—a tributary of the Susquehannah, over 
the opposite banks of which, rose abruptly, perpendicu- | 
lar masses of rock, bold and precipitous, which seemed || 
to frown upon the tranquil beauty slumbering at their | 
base, consisting, far as the eye could reach in the un- || 
measured distance, of tracts of dense forest trees, and | 
their infinitely varied greens, with some few intervals of 
unwooded meadow. 


i 
j 


No where was the power of culti- || 
vation felt or seen. The landscape told of no Creator || 
but the Omnipotent God. 
the holy stillness of so vast a solitude! 

Far in the horizon might be seen, in a clear atmos- 
phere, the smoke of a small encampment of the Lenni || 
Lenaps, or Delawares, who had migrated westward of | 
the main settlement of the tribe, With this exception, 
no vestige of human habitation could be traced, save one || 
log house—the dwelling c’ Vanarden. A pioneer of the |) 
earlier settlements, he had penetrated these pathless || 
wilds—erected a warm and commodious cabin of logs |) 
and clay, neatly plastered within, and hung with the || 
skins of wild animals. ! 


How eloquent is the repose— 








One extremity of this dwelling 


as a kennel for several superb hounds. 
within a copse of laurels and white blossomed box wood, 
midway to the summit of the lofty rock, stood the lone 
dwelling. Like the nest of the mountain eagle, it seemed 
elevated above all peril from the intruding foot of man, 
and exempt from every danger, except such as might 
arise from swollen torrents, or sudd@m gusts which oc- 
casionally swept through the gorges of the range, with 
irresistible violence. , 

Such was the chosen retreat of Vanarden—his hopes, 
his wishes were all bounded by the circling horizon. In 
front of the cottage, upon a rude bench, sat a maiden, 
who had scarce yet reached her eighteenth winter. In 
her hand she held a rack or distaff, which she seemed to 
have taken up mechanically, for she was evidently ab- 
stracted; her eyes and her thoughts being fixed on some 
far distant object. 


MIDNIGHT IN THE WILDERNESS. 


. 


Marion was not, like ordinary heroines of romance, a 
being of faultless, dazzling beauty. She was a very 


woman. Yet her faults were only the excess of her 


| virtues, and her beauty wes from the bright emanations 


of an enthusiastic soul—a heart glowing with love and 


Health, good-humor, 


tenderness to all God’s creatures. 


| and contentment, cast round her a perpetual halo. 


Youth, gave elasticity to her step, and lent a bright car- 
nation to her cheek; while her voice, like sweet music, 
sank into the very hearts of her hearers. 
in the attitude of an expectant, and the careful arrange- 
ment of her simple toilet, evinced that it was for no in- 


She was now 


different visitor. Her dress, having no reference to the 
fashion of the period, was a robe of white linen gathered 


in folds round the throat, and, falling below the ankle, 


| was confined to the waist by a cincture of leather, orna- 
| mented with the delicate quills of the porcupine, from the 


nether edge of which, dropped a fringe of small feathers, 
the spoils of the brilliant oriole. The front of her zone 
was secured by a small arrow, formed of some dark 
wood, resembling ebony, highly polished, and finished by 
Her little 
feet were encased in half boots or moccasins of dressed 


narrow bands, or flat rings of chased silver. 
deer skin, embroidered like the girdle. From her neck 
depended a cross, made of the same materials with the 
arrow, and of similar workmanship. 

Crouched at the feet of the young girl, was a lion-like 
mastiff—the faithful Tromp, which, for years, had been 
her constant companion and guard. Just within the 
door was placed a rifle, with other accoutrements of the 
hunter, together with a pile of small game. 

Vanarden, after a day of exertion, with weary step, 
was kenneling his terrier, and feeding his large canine 
family, while his daughter was endeavoring to feeoncile 
herself to her disappointment. Already the beautiful 
things of earth were fading from the sight, and the locks 
of the maiden were damp with the dews of evening. 
Lingering on the threshhold to listen yet a little longer 
for a well known step, she patted a kind good night to 
her dog, who, as she drew the bolts within, stretched 
himself upon a mat before the cabin door, and com- 
menced his nightly watch. 


. || Marion was to be married in the morning; but where 
was separated from the other apartments by a partition || 


of trunks of huge trees, filled in with moss; and served |, 


Half buried || 


was the priest? And where was Rudolph? 


From her thirteenth year Vanarden’s daughter had 
shared his solitude, and lightened by her engaging atten- 
tions, the cares and pains from which no situation is en- 


| tirely exempt. How grateful to the doting father, were 
‘the untiring assiduities of the gentle girl, whose highest 
_earthly happiness was found in the approving smile of 
|her parent. Early grief, rather than time, had blanched 
his thin hair, and given him the appearance of advanced 
| age, while yet his broad and sinewy frame was equal to 
the hardiest achievements of his youth. Still he could 
ferret the bear from his haunts among the caves of the 
‘cliffs, and return laden with the shaggy trophies—the 
‘couches and curtains of his dwelling. Still he could 
_chase the deer from hill to dell, doubling and winding, 
| with the speed—the fire—and almost the recklessness of 

boyhood ; putting in daily requisition, his skill in the pecu- 

liar wood craft of the American forester, to supply his 
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table, and furnish food for his hounds, as well as to con- | 
tribute to the accumulating hoardes of furs which he ex- 
changed for ammunition, and such necessaries as the furest 
could not supply. 


. ' 
Marion was content, for she scarce remembered any | 


other life, and hitherto the calm current of her years had 
flowed serenely on, in the quiet discharge of her simple 
duties. Her father had learned at last the art of being 


happy- Time had, in some measure, obliterated the || 


of whom, among some noble qualities, cherish deep- 


grief caused by the death of his excellent wife, and had 
transferred to the youthful Marion the confiding tender- 
ness with which he had been wont to regard the partner 


yet a mere stripling, accompanied his father, among the | 
early adventurers and founders of the colony of New 
Amsterdam, on the island of Manhattan, and remained 
in that flourishing settlement until the decease of his 
father, several years subsequent to the loss of his belov- | 
ed wife. Vanarden had married from romuntic attach- | 
ment, a bonnie blue-eyed Scotch lass, who lived but two | 
years after their union—and dying, bequeathed to his | 
care, her infant daughter—inheritress of her mother’s | 
name, and of her many admirable qualities. Unhappy and 
unsettled, he resolved, while Marion was yet a child, to 
penetrate into the heart of the wilderness, there to revel | 
in the luxury of solitude. Unshackled by conventional | 
customs—unrestrained by laws, so wholesome and so 

indispensable in communities, he knew no law but that | 
of his own will, was free as the sportive breeze that | 
rippled the bright waters of the Juniata; and though not | 
proprietor of a single acre, felt himself one of the masters | 
of this unmeasured domain—a territory equal to his 

highest ambition—a wealth beyond the dread of want. | 


j 


| 
j 


It was about the period of the celebrated treaty of ! 


| of injury. 
of his choice, the mother of his child. Vanarden, while 


E WILDERNESS. 





fatigue, and cunning in the chase, as in all the wiles of 
Indian warfare. His dress, although in accordance 
with the costume of his nation, was elegant and costly of 
its kind—he looked a very model for the chisel of some 
modern Phidias or Praxiteles. This was the outward 
man; but dark and fiery were the passions that stirred 
his soul within, and threw an expression of ferocity over 
, his handsome features. 

Aronack was the most implacable of his race; many 


rooted love of revenge, and the vindictive remembrance 
Could you have seen the scow! of those angry 

eyes—the heavings of his broad chest—the harsh gutter- 

al mutterings, which escaped from between his closed 
, teeth, while his hand, trembling with passion, involun- 
_tarily closed over the haft of his two edged knife, you 
would have shrunk, as fromademon. How like, indeed, 
| he seemed to the arch-fiend, plotting the destruction of 
innocence ! 

The nuptials of Marion were at hand. Could Aronack 
Leeuiea his fortunate rival? Could he pardon Marion 
the disgrace of a rejection? 

‘‘Never!”’ cried the infuriated savage, as he strode 
from the presence of Vanarden, ‘‘ Never, Rudolph, shall 
the pale girl be your’s. Blood! blood! Nothing but 
, blood can wash away an indignity like this! And I will 
have it!” 


And who is Rudolph, whom the “ pale girl” so greatly 
prefers to this strange devotee at the shrine of love? 
Rudolph, like Vanarden, was a forest ranger, and being 
a prime shot, of unerring accuracy, was called, by the 
trappers, ‘ Rudolph, the True.” The grandfather of 
Rudolph was a Swede, and among thearliest, and as it 





Shackamaxon, when, by the philanthropic policy of the | proved, unsuccessful colonists, on the banks of the Dela- 


sagacious Penn, his just and most conciliatory conduct | 


towards the Aborigines had secured peace and friend- | 


| ware, during the reign of Gustavus Adolphus. This 


feeble band were finally defeated in their conflicts with 


ship to the intruding white men, that our hero ventured | the Dutch, now so firmly established in their new terri- 


to fix his home in the wilderness of the interior over 


which extended his benign legislation. | 


Then, and there, the red man was the friend of the | 


tory, that the infant colony of Scandinavians was wholly 
unable to compete with them. 
Thus they became ydisheartened, some returned to 


























daring pioneer, and sometimes came to his door to ex- | their father-land, others dispersing among their more 
change the customary tokens of amity—to eat bread | powerful neighbors, the Hollanders, were for a time ex- 
with his pale brother, and not infrequently, in tempestu- || tinct. At this juncture, the father of Rudolph removed 
ous weather, to accept the offer of a pallet for the night. | to a small French settlement in Canada, where he mar- 
Then would the Indian, taciturn as he is often repre- | ried a French demoiselle, and immediately thereafter 
sented, rehearse the exploits of the chase, and recount | engaged in the peltry trade. 
the warlike deeds of the chief of his tribe or of some | Rudolph, with all the hardihood of the northmen, 
near relative, already gone to the Great Spirit who rules | possessed the sprightliness and elasticity of the French 
over the world of the red man. | temperament. With an inexhaustible fund of humor 
Among the occasional visitors from distant Indian en- H and wit, qualities most highly prized by the isolated 
campments, was a youthful chief of one of the tribes of | forester, the exceeding loneliness of whose life, rendered 
the Iroquois, who, having seen Marion, had dared to | the arrival of a visitor a peculiarly welcome event, 
make proposals to Vanarden for his daughter. He was | Rudolph’s visits were hailed with joy, for mirth was his 
repulsed, of course; with courtesy indeed, but with a t inseparable companion, and be brought cheerfulness, as 
firmness of manner that left no hope. } it were sunlight itself, to the heart of his host. Rudolph 
Aronack was a man that a woman could not choose | and Vanardea frequently hunted in company, and made 
but admire, and, at the same time, how must she fear common stock of the furs obtained in these excursions, 
him too! Tall, muscular, symmetrical, active as the | which the former would dispose of at the most con- 
roebuck, and graceful as the wild horse on his native | venient mart, furnishing to the recluses, by exchange, 
prairie; he was foremost in every danger, insensible to | some of the essentials of life. 
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The cottagers had retired. Deep is the sleep of | 
health, and sweet the repose that is earned by active | 
toil. 
tient watchman gave assurance that “all is well.”” They 
slept—though the melancholy whippoorwill repeated | 
his sad complainings—t)e screechowl hooted her fore- | 
bodings of evil, and the an) ora borealis lighted up its fear- | 
ful fires to tell of coming dangers. Now it was that the | 


No iron tongue tolled the passing hours; or pa-| 
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jutting crag to the next, and the next below, then leaped 
in one smooth sheet into the impetuous river. So, far 
above all sources of human sorrow, all painful vicissi- 
tudes, whether of nations or of individuals, moves on the 
course of Nature, true to her laws, and immutable as 
Him who fixed them. 

“‘How can the sun shine so very brightly?” thought 
| Marion; *‘and the birds! how blithely they sing, as if 





lurking Indian crept from a fissure of the mountain, and '| nothing had happened—while my poor Tromp is dead— 
descended stealthily tothe cabin. With light and noise- | my brave, loving, generous Tromp! Dead! and even 


less step, he gained the little casement of Marion’s room, || now to be buried from my sight for ever! How can they 


in the rear of the dwelling, opened it, and pressed un- 
heard, but not without difficulty, his herculean frame 
through the narrow window. Pausing, he listened for 
an instant, then glided o the pallet of the slumberer. 
Beautiful, in that pale light, was the marble whiteness | 
of her placid and innocent brow, over which, parted, in 
rich luxuriance, her bright wavy tresses. 
was scrupulously covered with a robe of white linen; 
and a mantle formed of the plumage of small birds, in-| 
terlined with down, was folded round her, constituting | 


a warm and graceful covering. 


Her person ! 


| sing while my heart is almost breaking?” But sing 


they would, and they caroled wild, sweet requiems over 
| the fresh sods of the grave, while Marion watered the 
| turf with tears of affection and regret. 

Scarce were the traces of weeping removed from her 
| cheeks, when the far distant sound of a bugle floating at 
intervals on the breeze, reminded her of the multi- 
farious and interesting duties of the day. To set about 
_the preparations for a breakfast—to renew her neglected 
| woilet, and make all ready for her approaching visitors, 

were tasks which admitted of no longer delay, and in 


Aronack bent over the low couch, gazed on the un- || variety of occupation, Marion found grief’s best panacea. 


conscious being, and listened to her quiet breathings. 
For a moment his cruel heart relented. “CanI? Can 


1?” involuntarily escaped his lips. 





Hour after hour passed on. The sun reached his 


meridian; and now the shadows were thrown towards 


“But shall I spare || the east. Another soft, hazy sunset succeeded, differing 


her to become the wife of that grinning devil, Rudolph? '| from that of the preceeding evening only in the gorgeous- 


”” 


It must be done!” His hand grasped the two edged || 


ness of the clouds, that hung like festoons of crimson 


knife which he had whetted to a razor’s keenness. It and gold, over the couch of the monarch of day, as he 


gleamed in the soft light of thé stars, as he raised and | 
aimed it at the heart of the helpless girl. } 
Hah! One load prolonged howl, and Tromp, darting } 
through the open window, seized the throat of the sav- 
age. But, oh, the ready knife! Raised for another sac- || 
rifice, it was quickly sheathed in the side of the faithful 
dog. Freed thus from the gripe of the dying animal, 
Aronack turned to finish his murderous work. Marion ! 
was gone! The terrified girl had vanished through a door | 
behind her couch, which communicated with the room 
of her father. 
The loss of her affectionatey and faithful dog was | 
Marion’s first sorrow. Her own peril and escape were, | 
for a time, forgotton, as she drew the head of her com- l 
panion, guardian, friend, upon her lap, and with bitter || 
tears and lamentations bewaniled his inevitable death. | 
“ Live, dear Tromp, live for my sake !”” she exclaimed, | 
caressing him; while Vanarden endeavored to staunch | 
the flowing wound. Turning | 
his eyes upwards to the tearful face of his mistress, he 
nestled to her bosom, and, with low moans, expired. | 
Thus occupied, her heart filled with indignation and. 
sorrow, Marion perceived the approaches of day; the | 
morning, she believed, of her wedding day. The bright | 
and beautiful world looked joyful and smiled a thousand 
welcomes on the glorious sun, as he rose in unclouded | 
brilliancy from the deep blue horizon. The rich and! 
ever varying notes of the mocking bird echoed the songs 
of all the feathered choristers, filling the forests with, 
their witching melody, while the sportive water falls, 
gushing in a thousand tiny rills from the rude rocks, met) 
midway, and rushed, sparkling and foaming, from one | 
| 


Their cares were vain. 











sank to his rest, through which ethereal drapery, as if in 
playfulness, peeped, ever and anon, the beautiful star of 
evening, Hesperus, so loath it seemed to bid the lovely 
earth good night. 

Again the hush of twilight—again the funereal still- 
ness of evening—again the farewell glance abroad, ere 
the cabin was closed for the night—midnight once more, 
and doubly midnight seemed the hour, mid the gloom and 
seclusion of a wilderness! But where was Rudolph? 

Aronack, disappointed in his nefarious attempt upon 
the life of Marion, and well aware that precautions 
would be taken to prevent a second essay of the kind, 
had formed a new scheme of mischief; and the hour of 


I. : 
it accomplishment was now come. 


With a malignant smile, which spoke both triumph 
and derision, he stole again from his hiding place among 
the ragged rocks. In addition to his usual appendages, 
the Indian weapons, he was laden with a rough crate of 
dry moss, sticks and other combustibles which he placed 


|| round the cabin and proceeded with demon-like cruelty 


to ignite, patiently watching the kindling sparks as the 
winds fanned them into active flame. One wide sheet of 
fire quickly wrapped the little dwelling in its terrible »m- 
brace, while, mid the roar and crackling of the rapid 
flame, were mingled the yells of the imprisoned hounds— 
the wild shrieks of terrified woman, and the shouts of an 
agonized father, who forgot that he was far away from 
human help or pity. 

One moment sufficed to snatch his daughter from her 
flame-wreathed pallet, and to liberate his companions of 
the chase—but that single moment was the last that 
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was left him; to repass the entrance and save the merest || This was Aronack’s moment of complete triumph. 
necessaries was impracticable. || He gazed on the victim of his cruelty, now wholly in his 

Hurrying to a place of security, they gazed in dismay toils. As she rose from her devotions, he darted from 
on the blazing ruins of their little happy home. The | his recess, snatched up the young girl as if she bad been 
flames, tossed by the winds, threw a lurid, fitful light an infant, and throwing her, shivering and exhausted, 
upon crag, and tree, and sky, rendering the aspect of, across his shoulder, sprang forward towards the valley. 
nature, frowning and gloomy. || With the agility of the wild goat, he leaped the chasms— 

“Some enemy hath done this, my father !’’ whispered | threaded the mazes of the brush-wood—crushed with 
the maiden. At this instant she started and pressed | giant strength the draperies of wild vines, which, with 
closely to his side, from a new cause of alarm, for on her interlaced boughs, often impeded his way—swung him- 
nervous, sensitive ear fell the well known sound of the | self from the over-hanging rocks, and soon plunged into 
strained bow and parting arrow. The*missile whizzed the depths of the wooded valley. 
over the bosom of Marion, grazing the feathery mantle|| Where was thy guardian angel, then, thou lone 
that enveloped her, and entered the breast of Vanarden. | and helpless one? He was faithful to bis trust, and 

‘My God! My child !” he murmured, dropped heavily } thou wert safe in the midst of dangers. Even thy feu 
to the earth, and with one fierce and terrible struggle | persecutor, the proud Aronack, was but a minister of 
yielded up his life. | Heaven’s purposes of good, to thee! 

But Marion! who can describe the utter desolateness | Aronack had adventured but the third of a league after 
ard heart-sickness of this lone being? In the depth of | Winning the ravine, before he was alarmed by the sound 
a wilderness—at the fearful midnight hour—houseless, of voices, andthe tramp of many footsteps. He hesi- 
friendless, unprotected, conscious of her helplessness, tated, listened; glanced around, then listened again. 
and too well assured of the proximity of a deadly foe! The narrow path was bounded on one side by smooth, 
How strange and melancholy the scene around her— perpendicular cliffs, which it would have been difficult to 
faintly illumined now, by the flickering light of the fire scale, under any circumstances. No nook or b -sh could 
which had nearly finished its work of destraction; now | he descry, which offered a place of concealment. Among 
hidden in sudden darkness—then thrown out to distinct the approaching voices, he distinctly recognized the 
view by the quivering blaze, which shot up in fitful ™erry tones of Rudolph—the hated Rudolph! One 
spires as it caught new aliment, while the deep darkness ™oment of irresolution, aud the next the savage dashed 
of the back-ground afforded a striking relief to the pic- into the foaming current of the Juniata. An involuntary 
ture. The winds having risen, after night-fall, now scream from the affrighted maiden betrayed the savage ; 
whistled shrilly through the breaks of the mountains and for instantly Rudolph and one of his comrades were 


murmured among the forest-trees, which stretched for , breasting the stream, in eager and determined pursuit. 


miles in dense masses beyond the river, producing a|| A Waning moon was just gilding the eastern horizon, 
sound resembling the roaring of the distant ocean, while but though imperfect the light that penetrated the broken 
heavy pall-like clouds were scudding over the sky, some-  ™€8ses of trees which overshadowed the opposite bank, 
times obscuring, then again revealing the quiet stars, as 1 was sufficient to enable the pursuers to distinguish the 
they looked coldly down; and the accumulated horrors | uncovered head of the Indian, girt with a fillet, from 
of the night seemed aggravated by the howling of the | which dangled a broken plume of white feathers. 

dogs, as they scampered wildly past their dead master, ] Rudolph gained upon the savage who now became in- 
snuffed the air, and wailed over him, vainly seeking to | tent on his personal safety. The prize seemed no longer 
elicit some token of his regard—or dashing furiously to- || worth the risk and the trouble it cost bim. And Aronack 
wards the ruins, chased each other in circles round the | tossed his light freight to a distance with execrations 
mouldering cinders. |upon the whole family of white men—giving to the 

There she stood, among the crags of the mountain, || strong and rapid current the prize for which he had 
beautiful in her purity and child-like grace, pale and cold | watched so zealously, and stained his hand in innocent 
as a statue of monumental marble. Casting her mantle | blood so remorselessly. Forced by an eddy towards the 
over the lifeless remains of ber adored father, she im- ! margin, Marion was caught by her dress and held firmly 
printed a kiss of filial tenderness upon his brow—then || by some reeds or briars that dipped into the stream, 
cried audibly, as she stretched her arms to heaven, “I | until Rudolph was able to reach her. The momentary 
am not alone, even here, I am not all alone ;’’ and she | arrest saved her from inevitable death. ‘The voice 
poured out her soul in fervent prayer to Him whose eye || vas her's!” cried Rudolph. “Le Diable! Aronack! 
never slumbers—whose mercy seat is at all hours accep-| He shall have summary justice for this act of villany. 
table to the voice of anguish. “Be Thou my father,” |) By the Holy Mother, he is swimming to hell, or I’m 
she cried, “and teach me to put my whole trust in thee; || 10 marksman! Un bon voyagé!’”’ and he whirled his 
evermore, be Thou my Saviour and my God!” And the | batchet aloft with such force and dexterity, that it de- 
prayer of faith went up from that dark, desolate cliff, as | scended full upon the naked head of the Indian, cleaving 
on cherub’s wings, to the Omuiscient, who scans the || the scull, and burrying the weapon to its helve, in the 
human heart, and sheds over the trustful one, a spirit of | | Gushing brains. Slowly sank the once brave and power- 
hcly resignation, with fortitude to endure—and if need | ful chief, while the blood-stained waves closed for ever 
be, with even more than mortal strength, to meet and || over the remains of Aronack. 
combat the manifold ills of life. | Hartford, Con. 
28 | 
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AN INCIDENT IN THE 


Original. 
AN INCIDENT IN 
THE EARLIER HISTORY OF ATHENS. 


BY CHARLES M. F. DEEMS. 


* What stamps the wrinkle deeper on the brow? 
To view each lov'd one blotted from Life’s page, 
And be alone on earth—as I am wow !"—syroy. 


THE story is laid in Attica. 

The sky smiled serenely upon the city of Minerva, as 
it lay quietly in the warmth of the summer’s sun. The 
chess and the dice invited the citizens from the indul- 
gence of the couch, to their afternoon amusement. 
Almost unobserved, the slight form of a boy pussed 
through the streets, and moved up the ascent of the 
With downcast eyes and melancholy de- 
meanor, he seemed unconscious of what was passing 
around him, but gave himself up to tne absorbing inte- 
rest of his own thoughts. He did not visit that temple 
of his country’s liberty for the mere gratification of view- 
ing the beautiful Ionic and Doric pillars which orna- 


From his nurse’s arms he was wont 


Parthenon. 


mented its’ portico. 
to admire their splendor as they seemed to pierce the 
heavens, and keep a guardian watch over the city of his 
nativity. 
to gaze on its towering majesty, and his father had told 


him of the noble Pericles who erected the Propylea, and | 
recounted his brilliant deeds, until the fire of admiration | 


flashed from the eye of the young enthusiast. 


But he came not now, as then, accompanied by those | 


who were dearer to his heart then his own life. Solitary, | 
alone, dejected, he sought the Acropolis. Slowly and | 


sadly he wandered through the temples that crowned | 
that consecrated height, and the frequent sighs that 
heaved his bosom, told that a weight of sorrow lay like | 


an incubus upon his spirits. Occasionally, his gait was 
hurried and rapid, when the thoughts that swayed his 


mind became quicker and more intense. A hot, scald- || 


ing tear started from his eye, and coursed down his 
cheek, which protracted disease had robbed of its full- | 
ness and freshness. 


An approaching footstep caused him to start, and he 


hastily brushed off the tear that still stained his face ; for 
the sensitive mind is jealous of the sorrows which afllict. 
it, and feeds upon the very poison which destroys it, as 
the fevered lips quaff with avidity the cooling draught 
which must needs increase its malady. The lad lifted 
his eyes from the ground, and recognized the orator, 


Callistratus, who nuticed him with a benignant smile | 


and kind salutation. To one who, for months, had not 
received a pleasant word, and for years had felt the want 


of parental care and attention, this condescension was 
peculiarly gratifying. He immediately conceived a love | 
for the orator; and ever after, the praises of the popu- | 
lace bestowed “pon his favorite, came to his heart with | 


the genial warmth which the success of a loved object | 
always imparts. How often dowe bestow all our favors 
upon our prosperous associates, whose hearts may be as 
callous as adamant, while we withhold the smiles which | 


i} 
would make sunshine around many a widowed heart, | i} 


and brighten the pathway of many an abandoned orphan. 


His mother had led him, in her evening walks, 
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) The fair and sunny land of Greece lay like a lovely 
virgin in her siesta. Patriotism was the first principle 
implanted in the heart of that enthusiast boy, and he 
looked upon his native land with the pride that thrills a 
lover’s heart as he gazes in adoration upon the idol of 
his affections. The phantom images of past ages flitted 
* Sea-born 
Salamis” slumbered upon the bosom of the water; and 
he fancied he caught a glimpse of the splendid figure of 
Alcibiades, as his victorious fleet swelled up the bay on 
their return from the Hellespont. He listened to hear 
the hum of the bees of Hymettus, as they floated on the 
fragrant atmosphere which hung around its thyme-covered 
sides ; and the monotony which accompanied their labor 
was in unison with the melancholy which depressed his 
heart. The sparkling fountains threw up their water 
ainid the graves of the Lyceum, and gurgled on in their 
beds, to cool the grassy banks of its gardens. The 
Areopagus lay before him, as stern as Justice; and the 
Forum, the Temple of Eloquence, caught his “ye as he 
glanced over the city. He looked upon the Crimicus, 
where slumbered the great and good of his country, 
| whose departed spirits hovered, with guardian care, over 
all that was dear to them in life; and the Academy 
which had listened to the silver-toned voice of the heroic 
Socrates, and was even then consecrated by the presence 
of the divine Plato. 


before the mind's eye of the wrapt visionary. 


The lad gazed on all that fair picture—but it only 
increased the loneliness of his heart. He was deserted. 
The first strugglings of an ambitious spirit, bound down 
_ by the fetters of circumstances, were stirring within him. 
| He felt as every towering soul must feel when a con- 
sciousness of enduring undeserved opposition steals over 
its lofty aspirations. Such opposition to one who is truly 
and inherently great, is only like the temporary confine- 
‘ment of the eagle, which prompts it to higher and more 
rapid soaring. 
“Yes, Greece, thou art beautiful!” he murmured— 
] “ beautiful as the visions of Poesy can paint thee. The 
|| very sun smiles with pleasure at the sight of thy loveli- 
|| ness, as he looks from his lofty throne upon thee! Well 
may the poet sing of thee—well may the warrior die for 
thee! It is glorious to be thy son—thy lowest son, as I 
‘am! Yes, I am the least of thy children. The wisdom 
} of the philosopher may gather around him disciples who 
'venerate him; the multitude will hang upon the words 
_of the orator, and crowds will drink in the notes of the 
poet: but who thinks of the orphan—but to mock him, 
and add another unpleasant ingredient to the cup of his 
| misery, which is nearly as bitter as wormwood! They 
{ call me Batalus—why? Because the fates have not 
given me a body as perfect as that of others; because 
disease has nursed my infancy in her arms, and fever 
has deepened the slumber of my cradle. The casket, 
_forsooth, must dim the lustre of the gem which it con- 
‘tains. 1 wish I could die,” he added, after a pause ; 
“the world has no pleasure for me. And I should see 
| my father and mother, and their smiles would make me 
an Elysium. But 1 am an orphan now!""—and a large 
tear started to his eye—‘‘ every body speaks crossly to 
‘me, if they deign to speak at all. My tutor frowns—not 
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because I am negligent, but they do not reward those 
who instract one who is despised. Oh! I could lay me 
down and sleep quietly under that little mound that 


springs up at the side of the Ilyssus; and its waters || 


would sing my funeral dirge; and many a beam would 
fall upon my grave from my bright and beautiful favorite 
star. The moon would not frown upon me—nature has 
more feeling than man. The gentle evening breeze, as 
it steals off the water, will kiss the wan cheek that has 


known no kindness since it last felt the warmth and soft- | 


ness of my mother’s hand. Oh, my mother !"’—and he 
clasped both his hands upon his heart as though strug- 
gling to crush some emotion which was too painful for 
utterance, but could not be suppressed. 


He seated himself upon a slab of Pentelic marble which 
ornamented the portico of the Parthenon, and burying | 


his face in his hands, abandoned himself to the control 


of his feelings. A flood of tears relieved his burdened | 
heart, and he arose with a soothed and gentle expression | 


of countenance. Sunset threw its intensity of saffron 
light upon the Temple of Minerva, which crowned the 


summit of the promontory of Sunium, and its pillars of | 


spotless white seenied to lean gently against the eastern 
sky. 


The citizens began to collect in the Agora, and move 
along the banks of the Cephissus, and the philosophers || 
gathered their disciples into the Academy and lyceum, || 
to enjoy a sunset which was never witnessed out of | 
Greece. The lonely boy cast one more glance over the || 
loveliness around him, and soon mingled with the busy )| 
hum of the stirring citizens. 


“ Hearts that love! 
Hearts that the world in vain has tried, 
And sorrow but more closely tied.”——MoorE. 


A beautiful girl was walking alone near one of the | 
rivulets which watered the suburbs of Athens, gazing | 


upon the varied tints with which the setting sun painted: 
the western sky. Her mind was recalling the ever-inte-_ 
resting recollections of childhood ; the sports, the haunts, | 
the companions of her earlier days. The restrictions | 
which a more advanced age had imposed, were such as 


could never be thought agreeable by one who had been | } 


accustomed to follow the inclinations of her own will, | 
and have the guidance of her own wanderings. She | 
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|| dying music; and the expression of his intelligent eye 
_gleamed up before her as the phantom-like recollection 
of some pleasant, but almost forgotten dream. 

“ Myrrhina !’’—she was startled to hear her name pro- 
nounced when she supposed that she was alone. She 
turned quickly, and saw the object of her thoughts stand- 
,ing before her. A blush mantled her beautiful cheeks, 
and the agitation of the moment almost prevented her 
from speaking. 

“Myrrhina!” he repeated, “I need not say how 
happy I am in being permitted once more to speak to 
you, although I cannot hope that your eyes will be turned 
upon me with the same affectionate regard which made 
sunshine around hours that were too blissful to last for 
ever.” He raised his eyes, which were bent upon the 
ground in a vacant abstraction, while pronouncing the 
closing words of a sentence which called up the ghosts 
of buried joys, and touched a rock whence gushed a 
stream of melancholy, but pleasurable recollections— 
and they met the deep gaze of her melting eye, the inten- 
isity of whose! liquid fire seemed to thrill through his 

frame. 

“‘ And why cannot you entertain such a hope? You 
know little of my heart, if you suppose that the senti- 
| ments of kindness which you wrote there when we were 
both quite young, have ever been erased. And even if 
a few years have made my heart any harder, the impres- 
sion which your kindness made upon it éhen, would only 
| be retained in more durable characters.” The soft yet 


1] 


| firm tones of her voice, which, in her excitement, spoke 


very eloquence itself, stole upon her listener in sweeter 


|, accents than the utterance of familiar household words 
| to a wanderer in a strange land, 
|| “But, Myrrhina, I have been so long away from you 


1 that I supposed you had entirely forgotten me. 


” 


“TI must forget my childhood and myself first,” was 
the quick and ardent reply of the passionate girl, 

“Yes!” he returned, after several minutes of deep 
abstraction, “the remembrance of childhood comes tw 
‘the mind which has passed from its happy scenes into 
|the whirlpool of youthful passions, or the conflicting 
| actions of more mature life, like the perfume of flowers 
over the waste of the desert. But we are not now as we 
| were then. I cannot expect that the little kindnesses 
which won your affections then, would even attract your 


remembered, with peculiar pleasure, the delight she took |! attention now. And Jam changed !”"—his veice falter- 


in the company of one whose pensiveness threw a charm 


ingly pronounced the last word—“ changed in outward 


about him, and tempered the joyousness of her spirits, || circumstances, but still the same in heart and feelings.” 


as the soft summer cloud mitigates the intensity of the | 


the shameful manner in which those who should have 


sun’s light. How her little heart would beat as the 


plaintive cadences of his voice fell upon her car! How } 


deep was the blush that suffused her face when he_ 
brought her the beautiful pebbles which le had gathered | 
for her amusement, and twined the rich and fragrant | 
roses which he himself had culled, with ber luxuriant | 


He then recounted with the eloquence of indignation, 
been bound to him by the holy ties of consanguinity, had 
deprived him of his ample patrimony, and the cold and 
| cruel treatment which he had received from his nearest 
relatives. At the conclusion of his tale of bereavement 
| and sorrow, he saw a large tear floating on the liquid 


tresses! Her father’s removal to a distant part of the | blueness of Myrrhina’s eye, and the consoling thought 


city, had broken off this connection—but she still cher- | 


chap: bh.sre nee afl alona lesen sneelh came with a balmy 


ished his remembrance. The words in which he ex-| influence to his heart. 


pressed the high-toned and poetic sentiments of bis soul, | 


siasm, stole upon her memory’s ear like the soft echo of | 


“ Myrrhina! does the recital of my sorrows and my 


which yet feels for me—one whose affections have not 


uttered with the impassioned eloquence of boyish enthu- wongs start a tear to youreye? Then there is one heart 
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become so entirely engrossed with the things of this ' 
world, as not to be moved by higher and holier motives 
than those which prompt only to the attainment of 
earthly objects !”’ 

“ The new moon's modest bow grew bright 

Amid the flush of crimson light” 
which attended sunset, when these two hearts held ¢om- 
munion with each other. The softness of the scene, and 
the gushing up of feelings which had been hermetically | 
sealed in the deep recesses of their bosoms for years, 
created a joy which was new and rapturous. The elo- | 
quence of silent communion was making melody about 
their hearts. 
mured by her enthusiastic companion, fell upon the ear of 
Myrrhina, revealing a passion which years bad nurtured, 
and which had received its sustenance from the tears of 
his solitary moments. 
should be spoken by her lips—the glance of her soft eye, | 
and the trembling of her delicate hand which he held in 
his, spoke what words have never expressed : 


“For what may tongues and wordeaviil 
When hearts and looks are all our heaven.” 


A few words of momentous import, mur- 


He needed not that a response 


The approach of her nurse, in the distant part of the 
avenue, warned Myrrhina that it was time for her to || 
retire ; but the minutes had flawn on such downy wings, | 
that she scarcely had noticed their lapse. Her young | 
lover impressed a thrilling kiss upon her ruby lips, and 
bounding into the adjoining copse, gained a neighboring | 
hillock, while his almost disembodied spirit hovered 
about her path, and kissed the ground which was conse- | 
erated by the pressure of her foot. As her form died 
away in the distance, he sent the warm wishes of his 
heart upon the zephyr, and turned to seek his chamber, 
where he gave himself up to the embrace of sleep; and 
on the wings of love and dreams, hasted away to the 
presence of the object of his adoration. 

* * 2 + * . 
“View the patriot’s hand on high— 
Thunder gathering on the brow, 
Lightning flashing from his eye !"—cary. 

When Philip, the sire of the “ Mighty Murderer,” 

made Greece the theatre of his conquest, and swept over 


the land, like a desolating sirocco, the city of Minerva, 
with its wealth and its influence, became an object to. 
attract his attention, and tempt his ambition. But at 
that period, she had a defence which was more valuable 
than ships, and more sure than walls and fortresses. The 
spirit of eloquence took there its abode, and spoke 
“ thoughts that breathed, and words that burned,” from 
the lips of a powerful orator. 

Proverbially fickle, the Athenians retained not the 
stability of counsel, and the decisions of the morning died 
with the setting sun. This noble orator—this son of 
Mercury, was their stay and their surety. When dis-| 
sension arose, he spoke: and, as if Omnipotence resided 
in his voiee, the storm was hushed. When the spirit of 
lethargy deadened the energies of the citizens, the than- 
der of his appeals imparted life and vigor. His elo- 
qnenee put weapons into the bands of the unwilling, and 
arrayed the timid in the armor of defence. Listening to. 
his soulstirring acoenta, the cold, slow blood of the aged, 


| praise, and the hoary head bowed before him. 


ken by a single murmur. 
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coursed more rapidly to their hearts, and the slumbering 
fire of youthful enthusiasm burst into a blazing flame. 
He was the presiding genius of the city—he smiled upon 
the calm, and guided the storm: childhood lisped his 
There 


| was a magic in his voice that conferred more honor upon 


him, than a crown could have done. So great, indeed, 
was his influence over the people, that a Macedonian 
to exclaim—“ Take him from 
Athens, and she will be as mean as the other states of 
Greece!” Philip, himself, feared him more than he 
did all the rest of the city. And yet he attained this 


eminence by overcoming the most discouraging obste- 


General was forced 


cles, and with the most incredible labor. 


But he was not elevated to so high a situation that he 
was free from the attacks of enemies—for the very supe- 
rior whiteness of a man’s robe often seems to tempt the 
malignant to defile it. In the enthusiasm of her devotion, 
his native city had bestowed a crown of gold upon him, 
for his generosity in expending his private fortune for the 
purpose of rebuilding a part of her walls. The envy of 
rivals, and the bitterness of foes, were excited by this 
superior mark of his country’s favor, and means were 
taken to arraign before the judges, the person at whose 


suggestion the crown was bestowed. 


The day of the trial, was one of excitement unpara- 
lelled in Athens. The two greatest orators in the world 
were to implead each other. The judges were inclined, 


| by their political prejudices, to the side of the accuser, 


while the affections of the populace were devoted to him 
who was the object of the accusation. The surrounding 
country had flocked into the city, to be present at this 
powerful contest, and all hearts and all thoughts were 
engaged in this absorbing subject. Athens, that day, 
had but one thought, one hope, and that was the triumph 


| of her favorite. 


With the most majestic and commanding eloquence, 
The countless 
multitude almost held their breath while he pronounced 


the cause was opened by the accuser. 


his oration, and caught each word, as though it were to 


seal their own eternal destiny. And well did the orator 
exert his mighty power, for he was conscious that the 
elevation of his rival would prove his own degradation. 
The tones of his voice grew stronger and stronger as he 
approached the climax of strength, and he hurled, with 
the concentrated force of a giant, the weight of his 
accusation, like a thunderbolt, against his opponent. 
When the sound of his voice died upon the ear of the 
populace, a busy murmuring spread through the whole 
Some shook their heads in disapprobation, 
others cast a suspicious eye upon the accuser, and many 


assembly. 


turned their countenances, beaming with an expression 
of confidence, upon the orator who had been the subject 
of such powerful opposition. 

He arose in the coo! collectedness of conscious recti- 
tude, and cast his eye over the living sea that rolled its 
uneasy surface beneath him. His glance had a magic 
influence, and the silence which succceeded, was unbro- 
The first words he uttered, 
trembled from his lips, for the excitement produced by 


the oration of his adversary, had not yet subsided. But 
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as he advanced, his voice became firmer and stronger; |! 
his brow, which was calm, not light, when he arose, | 


began to contract into a dark storm, and the brilliancy 
of his eye kindled into lightning as his feelings became 


more intense. His sentences, which were, at first, con- | 


cise and disjointed, became round and connected. He 


LYRICS. 


drew himself up to his most majestic height. His energy || 


increased like the swelling river, and at the acme of his 


power, he dashed the flood of his eloquence, like an over- | 
whelming cataract, upon his accuser. His success was |, 


| 


complete. The echo of his voice died in the surrounding 


buildings, like the murmur of the distant thunder; the 


decision of the judges was given in his favor, and the | 
feeling of the populace, until now, pent up, ratified it by | 


an unrestrained and protracted shout. 


With his “ blushing honors thick upon bim,”” Demos- | 


THENES retired to his dwelling, accompanied by the 


most illustrious of Athens’ citizens, and hastened to the | 


presence of Myrrhina, who, for a few years, had been 
the mistress of his house and heart, to tell her of his 
success, and assure her of the increase of that undying 


love—the confession of which he had long since impart- | 


ed to her, in the impassioned language of youthful enthu- | 


siasm and devotion. 


That evening, the Acropolis, the Areopagus, the, 


Agora, and the banks of the Cephissus, were alive with 
the praises of DemMostHENeEs; and the lonely boy, the 
persevering student, and the ardent lover, had become 
the greatest man in Athens. 


Original. 


CITY LYRICS. 
EPISTLE TO JANE. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


| 
You ask me, lovely Jane, to tell | 
You all the pranks of this gay city, | 
To weave them into pleasant rhymes, | 
And write them in a flowing ditty; 
You ask of me, a serious man, 
Quite past the season of romancing, 
To sing of parties, galas, routs, 
Of talking, walking, flirting, dancing. 


There was a time—how long ago, 
Let these grey hairs of mine discover, 
When I could prate of ladies’ eyes, 
And smile, and sigh, and play the lover ; 
There was a time—those happy hours, 
You can, if any can, remember— | 
When al! the world was May to me, 
And never ended in December ! 


But now, alas! those hours have flown, | 
And I am getting dull and sober, 1] 
And though my Winter has not come, 
I'm verging fast to brown October ; 
And all my leaves, that grew sv green, 
Are fast becoming sere and yellow, 
And all my roses droop and fade, 
Aud little fruit is left, that’s mellow. 


Still, to divert a passing hour, 
I fain would now some moments linger, 
And slyly on the dial’s face, 


Turn backward Time’s slow-moving finger. 


I would revisit old delights— 


The joys that with the past are numbered, 


Ere Fancy folded up her plumes, 
And on the breast of Reason slumbered ! 


There have been half-a-dozen balls, 

Which all the people said were splendid, 
Begun with music and quadrilles, 

And with quedrilles and music, ended. 
The gentlemen imbibed Champagne, 

The ladies sipped sherbet and ices, 
The ycung folks chatted of the play, 

The old folks of the “ present crisis.” 


We've had a fall or two of snow, 
And merry have the sleigh-bells sounded, 
As swiltly through the sparkling streets 
The gaily-harnessed coursers bounded. 
We've had a thaw, and some fine days, 
Indeed, all kinds and sorts of weathers; 
The ladies keep house when it rains, 


Lest they should spoil their bloom and feathers. 


Of sermons we have had enough, 
And evening lectures by the hundred, 
And what they all amounted to, 


The folks, that went to hear them, wonder'd. 


We've had some riots, rows, and sprees, 
And mobs composed of snobs uproarious, 
And fires by day, and fires by night, 


That made the arch of heaven look glorious. 


Elopements have been rather rare, 
The marriage-fever is not raging ; 
But though the girls are not “ engaged,” 
I’m sure they always look engaging. 
When stocks are down, and money's scarce, 


And times are hard, and banks stop payment, 


Young gentlemen are apt to count 
The cost of double food and raiment. 


Good bye, sweet Jane! if I had time, 

I could relate some curious capers, 
Which have not been reported in 

The Morning or the Evening papers. 
But I must pause—though well aware 

There's something in a screed of scandal, 
More charming to the female ear, 

Than notes of Strauss, Mozart or Handel. 


Nay! eurl not so your pretty lip— 
Nor tear my letter into tatters ; 
Mine is no courtier’s pen, you know, 
That never stirs unless it flatters. 
Farewell! we soon may meet again, 
And then I give you leave to scold me. 
Oh, Jane, twill seem a thousand years 
Till these expectant eyes behold ye! 
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A TALE OF ELIZABETH. 
BY ANN S&S. STEPHENS. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ There rose no day, there roll’d no hour, 
Of pleasure unembitter'd, 

And not a trapping decked my power 
That gall’d not while it glitter’d.” 


Setpom, since Mary, the first Queen, ascended the 
throne of her father, had the oaks of merry England 
echoed such cheering music as resounded through the 
greenwood park connected with the rambling, irregular 
old building, which the Princess Elizabeth had selected 
for her country retirement, rather than submit to the 
indignities heaped upon her at her sister’s court. It was 
a glorious morning. The park, almost a forest in dimen- 
sions, sloped down to the east, receiving the broad sun- 
shine amid its masses of billowy foliage, till the play of 
light and shadows, was like the smiles and frowns which 
chase each other over the face of an April sky. A light 
breeze came rippling along the foliage till the wet leaves 
trembled on the boughs of the old oaks, and the sound of 


N’s Vow. 


He seemed impatient of his master’s will, chafed at the 
bit, and pawed the turf with a degree of wildness that 
would have threatened the safety of a less skilful rider. 


| But it was no common hand that curbed his fierce spirit. 
| Seldom, even in that age of manly beauty, could a more 


noble specimen of English aristocracy have been pro- 
duced than that lordly rider. There was pride and lofty 
intellect pictured forth in his high forehead, and in the 
clear dark eyes flashing underneath, which none could 


have mistaken, though he had been habited in a beggar s 


raiment; but his tall, well built form lacked none of the 
appendages which became his rank. A hunting-dress 
of heavy velvet, green as the autumn leaf when repining 
to its fall, betrayed his just proportions. A chain of rough, 
massive gold was suspended from his neck, passing 
underneath his left arm, to which was attached a bugle 
of dark metal, inlaid with veins of emerald and fine gold. 
His dark cap, tufted with one black plume, was sufficient- 
ly inclined on one side te’expose the lofty contour of his 
head, and a mass of black hair, glossy as the plumage of 
a tropical bird. A lordly man, and every inch a match 
for the queenly Elizabeth, was Courtney of Devonshire, 
as he urged his suit that morning to the half haughty, 
half coquettish Princess, beneath the greenwood boughs. 


a hunter’s bugle, came, at ‘intervals, ringing merrily |}Yet few women could have rivalled the Lady Eliza- 


through the green glades; now with a burst of clear 
silvery music, and anon broken by the deep mouthed 
baying of a pack of hounds, in full cry, on the track of a 
noble stag, which a party of hunters had, that morning, 
aroused from his lair. At length the bugle notes were 
re-echoed from various directions of the park—the cry of 
the dogs was broken, and it would seem that the poor 
stag had escaped, or at least puzzled his pursuers by 
his abrupt windings around the brow of a broken mass | 
of rocks and vegetation, which formed a picturesque 
feature in the scenery. The western side andthe sum- 
mit of this eminence were not only jagged and broken 
up in cliffsand furrows, but covered with massive trees, 
and a thick undergrowth, which, while it scented the air | 
with the balm of wild blossoms, yielded many a fragrant | 
shelter and shadowy hiding-place for the hunted stag. | 
On the eastern side, which, with the whole body of land, | 
rolled gently downward, a deep gully had been worn into | 
the earth by the overflow of a small stream, which went | 
murmuring and sighing along the bottom, with a sweet 
silvery ripple, that gave but slight warning of the turbid 
strength which a sudden shower, or a spring thaw, some- | 
times imparted to it. 

While the hounds were wandering around this emi- 
nence, scenting among the rich herbage for a track of 
their prey, and the huntsmen were scattered over the | 
park, two persons, .a gentleman and lady, rode slowly 
round the brow of the hilly and at length drew up their 
horses some liundred paces from the stream, just within 
the shadow of a rock overgrown with fresh turf, budding 
mosses and creeping plants, heavy with dew and wild 
blossoms, which lay out from the mass of earth, with | 
its front bathed in the sunshine. 

The gentleman was mounted on a young and_fiery 
horse, black, slender, and firmly limbed, with broad, 


restless nostrils, and eyes burning with animal fierceness. | 
j 


beth in grace or personal grandeur, as she eurbed her 
hunter, and listened with downcast eyes and blushing 
cheeks to Devonshire’s impassioned pleadings. She was 
then in the first bloom of womanhood; her high spirit 
tamed by persecution, and her personal beauty enhanced 
by the healthy air and exercise of a country life. Yet 
something of the future imperious queen might have been 
read in her appearance even then. She was mounted on no 
ladies’ palfrey, carefully trained and daintily caparisoned, 
such as most dames of gentle blood would have chosen. 
Though slender and exceedingly graceful, her milk white 
horse was such, both in size and spirit, as any gentleman 
might have proudly bestrode. Her riding-dress, of 
rich blue where the sun fell upon it, but almost sable 
where the shadows slumbered in its folds, swept in ample 
drapery over his snowy shoulder and the purple saddle- 
cloth, throwing out her figure in strong relief by a con- 
trast of colors. She wore no stomacher; but a vine of 
delicate needlework ran up the front of her habit from 
the full, graceful waist, and curving gently outward, 
spread over her fine bust in a rich embroidery of grape 
leaves and tiny clusters. The starched ruff, then so 
much in vogue, was curtailed of its usual unseemly 
width, sufficient to expose the haughty curve of a neck 
which alone might have betrayed the proud house from 
which she sprung. Her wealth of hair, abundant and 
bright, but almost too deeply tinged to be termed gol- 
den, was scarcely confined by a velvet cap, looped up 
at the side by a string of small, pure diamonds, each 
burning, as with a spark of living fire, as the sun-light 
struck fitfully upon it through the overhanging boughs. 
The links of a light Venitian chain glittering over the 
embroidery on her bosom, to whigh was ‘suspended & 
small golden bugle of exquisite workmanship; the swel- 
ling mouth was rimmed with jewels and a delicately 


chased design, twined round the horn to the stem, formed 
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THE QUEE 


of a single ruby, perforated and polished for the scarcely 
less red lips which were to give forth its music. 

Never, in her after state, did the Lady Elizabeth look 
so lovely, so feminine, and yet so regal. For the first 
time her heart had opened to that sweet dream of love 
which forms the rainbow of every woman's life—which 
bends over the secret fountains of the mind, tinging their | 
troubled waters with some faint hues of the past, till the 
hand of death locks up all in his icy fetters. Storms 
may come—clouds may lower over her destiny, but a 
sweet memory will still linger in the mind of a true 
woman of that hour, when her soul first folded its wings, 
and was gathered to the heart of another. For that mo- 
ment Elizabeth was all feminine; the ring dove had sup- 
planted the eagle in her heart, and its soft music seemed 
breathing a new beauty over her features—her lips. 
reddened with a brighter color—her heart swelled with 
a quick, delicious tremor beneath its glittering vestment, | 
and the blood of Henry Tudor thrilled through her veins | 
with as sweet a gushas if it had been inherited from the | 
life of a shepherd. There was a soft rose tinge waving | 
in her cheeks, a smile of mingled joy and tenderness 
beamed in her fine eyes, and a gentle drooping of the 
lashes which betrayed how deeply her most generous | 
feelings were excited. She was very happy. Hounds,#, 
huntsmen, the chase—all were forgotten in the thrilling | 
sensations of that blissful moment. She was loved, not 
for her state or station, but for herse/f alone. Loved 
with a devotion that satisfied the cravings even of her 
proud nature. Yet she was strangely bewildered; the | 
voice of affection was breathing in her ear, her hand | 
was trembling in that of the impassioned Earl, and it | 
was all like a sweet, wild vision—as if she had dropped | 


to sleep ina grove, everladen with wild blossoms, and i 
was hushed into a dream by their breath of balm, and i 


the soft voice of the morning wind. For the universe 
she could not have spoken, or even by a look have an- | 


swered the eloquent man by her side. She knew that he } 
was pouring forth the hoarded tenderness of a proud |, 


heart, thatyeven as she sat, with royal blood coursing | 
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still enthralled by his voice, when a bird which had been 
nestled amid the boughs above them, fluttered out from 
the leaves with a musical cry, as if in fear that. her nest 
would be invaded. The lady started as if there had 


been a human witness to her gentle folly; instantly she 


_ became self-possessed and conscious. Devonshire heeded 


not the intrusion, but grasping her hand more earnestly 
he still prosecuted his suit. 

“Speak to me, lady,” he said, in a deep carnest voice ; 
“say that I have not offended; grant me some token—a 
look, nay, this simple glove ; any thing to prove that I am 
understood, and am not deemed presumptuous 7” 

As he spoke, Devonshire drew the glove from her un- 
resisting hand and was about to thrust it in his bosom. 
Elizabeth lifted her eyes to his—there was an anxious 


| tenderness in their clear depths, and a working of the 
_ lofty forehead, which told how lasting was the power she 


had obtained over his high nature. It is marvellous how 
lightly, sensible, strong-minded women will, at times, 
trifle with the most precious hopes of their existence. 
An hour before, and Elizabeth would have made any 
sacrifice to have obtained the certainty of Devonshire’s 
attachment to herself. But when once confident of her 
power, an impulse of weak vanity, so common to her ex- 
traordinary character, arose in her heart and contami- 
nated its first generous impulses. She received the hom- 
age, which was moré@ precious to her than any thing on 
earth, with a degree of coquettish levity, unworthy of 
herself and almost insulting to the Earl. A mischievous 
spirit curled her lips and laughed in her eyes, as she 
lifted them to his face. 


“ The glov¢, my Lord of Devonshire, were a slight gift 


|, to cause so many words: if you have a fancy for such 


trifles, my tiring-woman shall give you a dozen of them. 
As for the rest, it were strange, if a King’s daughter re- 
ceived not, with fitting humility, the vows of a belted 
Earl, especially when so eloquently urged.”’ 

“Lady!” exclaimed the Earl, bending his eyes ear- 
nestly on her face. The blood rushed to bis temples. 


through her veins, and the next heir to a throne, he was } That one word was uttered in a tone of haughty re- 
pleading his cause as tenderly, and yet with a dignity as | proach, and he held forth the glove as if expecting her 
true to his manhood as if she had been a humble peasant | '° resume it. Elizabeth lifted her hand, but whether to 
girl. Yet she, the proud lady, and the future sovereign, | take the glove, or motion him to retain it, was uncertain; 
could not answer. She was overpowered by the wealth | for that moment, the hounds set up a fierce ery, just round 
of her own rich tenderness, with a consciousness of being | the shoulder of the hill on which they had halted. There 
beloved by one, before whom, even her high intellect | WS @ crackling of branches near by, and then the poor 
might bow and become exalted by the homage—but a ! stag came, with a bound of desperation, sheer over the 
soft dream, or the silken cords of love, could not long | rock on their right—paused and fixed his large, frighten- 
enthrall the mind of a being like Elizabeth. The haughty, ed eyes on them for an instant, and plunged madly to- 
imperious, and subtle spirit, which was afterward so | wards the rivulet, his nostrils frothing with foam and 
strongly developed in her character, had even then began | blood, and his coat torn with the brambles which had 
to put forth its blossoms. It is humiliating to think given him a moment's shelter., Instantly the dogs came 


what slight outward circumstances may disturb the 
sweetest dream that ever fell upon a human heart! How 
many ideal worlds have vanished at the sudden opening 


tearing through the brushwood in full cry, and horsemen 
_were seen dashing with eager speed through the boughs, 
and leaping the stream at its narrowest pass, some few 


ofa door! How many castles in the air have tumbled rods below them. 
beneath the voice of a servant! And what sweet visions | ‘On, on, my lord!” cried Elizabeth, seizing her bridle 
of bliss have vanished at the fall of a book, or the untimely | and waving her small, uncovered hand in the air. “The 
chirp of a pet bird. hounds are upon him—we shall be late in.” 

Devonshire was speaking, and Elizabeth's heart was) She touched her spirited horse, which leaped forward 
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with a vigorous impulse, and cleared the chasm, at its 
broadest part, with the ease and grace of a bird in flight. 
Mortified and 
vexed by the levity with which his suit had been 


Devonshire was less easily excited. 


received, he remained motionless with suspense; and 
it was not till be saw the turf and wild blossoms fly 
from beneath her hunter’s hoofs as he cleared the stream, 
that he tightened his rein to follow. 

The banks were high, and the bed of the brooklet 
deep where Elizabeth had made her passage. Devon- 
shire’s horse, young, wild, and but imperfectly broken, 
vaulted twice, and refused to attempt the leap. He 
was about to wheel round a third time, when the Prin- 
cess looked back, and lifting the bugle to her lips, while 
her horse was at full speed, blew a loud, clear blast, as if 
in mockery. Devonshire’s steed plunged and reared at 
the sound, but irritated by her unfeeling levity, and 
determined to show a spirit, reckless as her own, the 
Earl plunged his spurs madly into the restive beast, and 
still urged him forward. Had the rider been cool, and 
his horse better broken, the attempt might not have 
proved dangerous, though the wild creature was already 
so near the brink as to prevent full play to his limbs. 
As it was, before his front feet had struck the earth he 
gnashed the bit fiercely between his teeth, and made a 
desperate plunge. 
but a mass of turf gave way, and she poor beast turned 
sheer over, andhurled both himself and rider to the bot- 
tom of the stream. There was a struggle, a sharp, 
unearthly cry, mingled with the groans of a human 
being, and all was still again. 

Eager with excitement, Elizabeth dashed through the 
thickest trees, supposing the horseman, who followed 
close in her track, was the Earl, but he was, in truth, but 
a member of her household, who had also wandered 
from the hunt, and finding his mistress unattended, had 
kept his horse close behind hers. Deceived as to her 
companion, and guided by the deep, eager cry of the 
hounds, she rode gaily forward, and arrived at the scene 


of death in time to witness the last throes of the noble | 


stag. Two of her foresters were beating the oldest 
hounds from their prey; another turned the carcass on 
its back as she came up, and a fourth unsheathed his 
hunting-knife, as if expecting her to dismount, and try 
the quality of the slain stag. There were several gen- 
tlemen of birth and breeding, eager to be selected as her 
representative in the unfeminine ceremony, but she had, 
even in the excitement of riding, found time to repent of 
her ungenerous conduct to the Earl of Devonshire, and 
resolved to make him some atonement. 

‘No, no,” she said, motioning the knife away with her 
yet ungloved hand, “ present it to my Lord of Devon- 
shire; he shall act for me in this, at least.” 

The last words were spoken in an undertone, and as 
they were uttered, Elizabeth turned her look on the 
attendant, who had taken his station behind her, expec- 


ting to receive a glance of forgiveness and gratitude from | 


the dark eyes which, a few minutes before, had dwelt so 
reproachfully upon her., She saw only the heavy horse 
and weather-beaten features of an old serving-man. For 
® moment she became pule with apprehension, then her | 
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His hoofs smote the opposite bank, 
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proud eye kindled, and she turned an eagle glance round 
the company, to ascertain if the Earl had, indeed, left 
the haunt. There was a brave group collected around 
the poor stag—beautiful ladies and lordly men, but no 
where appeared the one loved face. At first, her heart 
grew faint, for the dread of some indefinite evil fell upon 
it; but after a moment’s reflection, the bright blood 
again deepened on her cheek, and her lips were slightly 
compressed, as was habitual to her when excited, but 
even then, dissimulation had become a portion of her 
strange nature, and, though her haughty spirit was 
aroused by the contumacious desertion of her lover, she 
remembered that the eves of that party were upon her, 
and checked all indications of feeling with a resolution 
worthy of her riper years. Turning graciously to a gen- 
tleman of her train, she requested him to take the knife. 
| “Our Lord of Devonshire has proved laggard,” she 
said blandly, “so try thou the depth of yon poor 
animal’s fat, and bring his antlers up to our house 
| yonder.”” As the youth dismounted to obey her, she 
‘turned to the old serving man; “ See that the venison is 
eared for, and safely bestowed in our larder,” she said, 
vin a low voice, “ and that the skin is properly dressed ; 
it is a brave beast, and should furnish our table for a 
week to come.” ‘ 
The old man bent his head, nowise astonished at this 
trait of provident economy, and drew back to his place 
again. 
| The Princess was excited and ill at ease, but she forced 
herself to appear interested in the state of the venison, 
‘complimented her youthful representative on his skill in 
wooucraft, and bandied jests with the ladies of her train, 
‘ seemingly as light-hearted and merry as the gayest among 
them. When she had seen the hounds called together 
by their keepers, and the deer flung across a horse to be 
conveyed from the scene of slaughter, she excused the 
company from farther attendance on her person, and 
‘accompanied by the aged serving-man, turned her horse, 


‘and retraced the way which she had pursued to the 


hunt. It was through the densest wood, and along the 
mos? broken and rocky portion of the park that she had 
ridden. The old man wondered why she had chosen it 
again, and was more astonished that, on reaching the 
stream which flowed near the eminence where the deer 
had found covert, she turned her horse to that part 
where the water was deepest, and the banks were most 
widely asunder. He observed that the expression of her 
face became sad after leaving the company, and that she 
approached the brink of the stream slowly, and as one 
tired of excitement, or oppressed with painful thought. 
As her horse paused, and gathered up his limbs to per 


form a second time the leap he had once taken s0 
bravely, the lady cast her eyes downward, and curbed 


the generous animal back with a cry so sharp and full of 
agony, that the old man’s blood chilled in his veins as he 
heard it. 

Well might the haughty woman shrink and tremble 
onder recoiling hunter—for. there, far down in the bed 
of that stream, lay the body of a horse, wedged in 
between the banks, which, so low down, were scarcely 
far enough apart to admit his length. His hoofs were 
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in the air, and his head doubled forward on his chest. | 
There were no marks of a struggle, for the poor animal’s 
death had been as sudden as if a bullet had cleft his | 
heart; his neck was literally broken. 
body, with his limbs entangled in its soiled trappings, lay 
the unfortunate Earl. One arm was flung outward, and 
the shallow stream rippled over a hand pale as a fragment 
of sculptured marble. 
the waters, the white face was turned upwards, and his 
black hair swayed to and fro with the cutvent, which 
was faintly tinged with blood. 
horror and self-reproach, the Princess let herself slowly 
down from her saddle, and looked with a pale, agonized || 
face, toward her aged attendant; her lips quivered, but 
uttered no sound, so she turned away, and moved close 
to the bank, shuddering at every step, and grasping the 
folds of her dress firmly in one hand, as if she could 


make the glittering fabric feel some portion of her agony. || 


She bent over the brink of the rivulet and looked down. | 
That hand moved! It was but the waters lifting it on 
their feeble swell, but the wretched lady mistook the | 
motion for a vital impulse. A quick, gasping sob, which 
amounted almost to a cry, burst from her lips, and | 
seizing the stem of a young tree, rooted in the bank, she |) 
flung herself over the edge, and clinging to the tough |, 
grass and plants that lined the chasm, descended to the 
bed of the stream. 

When the attendant came up, bewildered at the 
strange agitation of his mistress, he found her bending 
over the prostrate nobleman, and exerting all her frail 
strength to free his limbs from the entanglement with 
the horse. When her follower’s shadow fell across the 
chasm, she lifted her pale face, and beckoned piteously 
with her hand. The terrified old man was unable to 
descend where she, in her desperation, had found a paz- 
sage, so he went down the stream to a place where the 


banks arose less abruptly, and retraced its bed to her 
Not a word was spoken by mistress or | 
had that day exposed to him, was doomed to be unfortu- 


assistance. 
servant, till the unfortunate Earl was-rescued from the 
stream, and laid upon its dry margin. Then the lady 


sat down upon the earth, and lifting his pale head to her 
lap, bowed her face over it with an expression of sorrow, | 


the more touching that it was silent and calm. 


head as the old man attempted to remove some wet, 
substance from the hand which had been in the water. 

“Tt is a glove, lady,” replied the old man, in a low 
voice—" a—a—" He stammered, and turned away his 
eyes, for they had fallen on the fellow to that glove upon 
the Princess’ left hand. 

Elizabeth took the glove, burst into a passionate fit of 
weeping, and pressing her lips down upon the cold fore- 
head of the Earl, kissed him wildly again and again. It 
was a moment of utter abandonment. She laid his cold 
cheek to hers, called him by every endearing epithet, 
and besought him, in terms of wild tenderness, to revive 
for her sake, and to forgive her cruel mockery of his love. | 

“ Lady,” said the old man, brushing the tears from | 
his eyes as he spoke, ‘I beseech you let me remove the 
body. ” 

“ And is he dead?” inquired the lady, with a gentle-| 
29 


” 


Underneath the || 


His head rested on the brink of | 


After a moment, given to || 
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|ness which was very touching in one so lofty, and which 
| brought tears afresh into the old man’s eves. 

| good Herbert, do not say that. See—is there no warmth 

‘neath the doublet, and lay your hand on his heart.” 

| The old man obeyed her, but shook his heed mourn 


** No—no, 


1 fully, and turned his eyes away to avoid the eager glance 
| which he felt that she was fixing upon his face. 
“Ts there no life?” she inquired, in a low, thrilling 
|| whisper. 
| The old man did not answer immediately. It was a 
/moment of terrible suspense to the heart-broken lady, but 
| after a time, he withdrew his hand with a deep sigh, 
‘broken and tretnulous, but not one of despair. 
| “ Take comfort, lady,” he said, while the tears rolled 
down his withered cheeks. ‘He is not dead; there is 
|a motion of the heart like the faint shiver of a dying bird 
|—twice I have felt it.” 
A gleam of wild joy flashed over the Lady Elizabeth's 
| face. ‘“ Help me, good Herbert,” she said, earnestly. 
“Let us take him up to the pure air. Alas, you are 
| old, and have no strength. Stay!” A sudden thought 
presented itself, and lifting the bugle to her lips, she 
drew a blast so clear and loud, that it re-called a party 
‘of her retainers, who were making their way homeward 
|from the hunt. Before they reached the scene of disas- 
ter, Elizabeth had recovered some degree of composure. 
|| It is true that she remained very pale, and that her voice 
_was changed with emotion, but she sent off a messenger 
for the nearest leech, and gave directions that the 
| wounded Earl should be removed to her own residence, 
with her usual decision. So perfect was her self-com- 
mand, that no one present could, for a moment, have 
| believed her capable of yielding to the anguish which had 
overwhelmed her but a few moments before; none but 
| the old servitor He gazed upon her proud form as she 


'| rode slowly beside the litter, and his heart was sorely 


troubled, for he loved the Lady Elizabeth, and felt that 
the passion which, in the abandonment of grief, she 


nate, for he had learned, among the retainers of the Earl 
of Devonshire, that Queen Mary, herself, had entertained 
thoughts of marriage with their lord. 


| Three days after the hunt which we have described, 
“What is that?” she inquired, suddenly lifting her | 


Courtney, Earl of Devonshire, lay pale and senseless in 
the state chamber of Elizabeth Tudor’s dwelling. The 


leech had just departed with a solemn look, and an omi- 


nous shake of the head, which spoke volumes of evil 
prophesy to the good old nurse, whose province it was 
to minister to the sick Earl during his waking hours. 
When he slept, another pale, anxious creature would 
hover around his bed, and more than once the delirium 
of his fever had been calmed by the pleadings of a sad 
voice, which only in seasons of oblivion or extreme 
danger, was heard near his pillow. That anxious, grief- 
stricken watcher was Elizabeth, the future Queen of 
j Page Yet none, to have looked upon her, as she 
(crept around that dim chamber, with the gentle tread 
and hushed breath of a being who deemed all her earthly 
| hopes lay perishing in the form before her, would have 
recognized the high-spirited girl who had ridden forth to 
‘the hunt but a week before, elated with youthful energy, 
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and proud from a consciousness of station and power. | 
| she best might, till the hour of fearful uncertainty should 


Within that week a lovely change had settled on her 
person; her step was quiet and humble, a misty languor 
brooded in her eyes, and her haughty mouth wore an ex- 
pression of chastened grief. There was something in 
her low, meek tones, which went to the heart of those that 
listened, and the attendants who had before feared, now 
began to love her, almost with devotion. The persecuted 
lady had much to distress ber spirits, independent of the 
Earl's severe illness. Queen Mary had, in truth, fixed 
on the man who possessed the first rich affections of her 
half sister. This had long been a subject of conversa- 
tion at the court, but the retirement in which Elizabeth 
had lived, kept her ignorant of it till the ramor came to 


edd double sorrow, where she was already deeply | 


afflicted. Elizabeth was aware that she had much cause 
for apprehension from the vindictive spirit of her power- 
ful sister, should that ungenerous woman ever learn that 
the man designed to share her throne, had been the 
inmate of her hated rival’s dwelling. The liberty, nay, 
life of that rival, might be in danger, for she who had 
signed the death-warrant of a Lady Jane Gray, was not 


likely to hesitate in ridding her kingdom of a being whom 


she hated and pursued with a degree of malice worthy | 


of her detestible character. 

When the old nurse became certain that her charge 
was in a deep slumber, she stole softly to an adjoining 
chamber where the Lady Elizabeth was sitting alone, 
lost in gloomy forebodings. 

** Lady,” said the old nurse, with a degree of affection- 
ate reverence, engendered by the intercourse of a sick 
room, “ he sleeps now, and a deathly slumber it seems ; 


will you not come to him? There is no fever flush left, 


but when he awakes—if he ever does awake—it will . 
calm him to feel the cool touch of your fingers on his | 
forehead. Come, lady, and look upon him as he sleeps | 


—another hour—” 

The old woman did not finish the sentence, for she 
was appalled by the deathly paleness which settled on 
her lady’s face as she arose and gathered up the black 
folds of her robe, as if fearful that they might create 
some noise by disturbing the fresh rushes scattered every 
morning over the sufferer’s chamber. The nurse was 
about to follow her as she passed in, but Elizabeth 


motioned to be left alone, and gently approaching the | 


bed, and lifting the heavy curtains, gazed sadly upon the 
pale features of the sleeper, The fever had indeed left 
him, but so enfeebled, that he scarcely seemed to breathe. 
His state was fearfully like death; not the motion of a 
finger, or the quiver of an eyelash, betrayed the presence 
of vitality. The damp hair fell in raver masses over his 
forehead, and his lips were slightly parted, but motion- 
less as marble. 
stricken girl. 

not, indeed, for ever, and her heart grew heavy with a 
fear that he was dying, if not dead. She bent her face 
to his lips. 
that a faint breath met her cheek ; scarcely perceptible, 
it was, and, more like the air disturbed by the trembling 
of a rose-leaf, than the respiration of a human being. 

Satistied that he was not yet dead, the lady sat down 


THE QUEEN'S VOW. 


It was a grievous sight to the heart- | 
She questioned herself if his sleep was | 


There was no sound, but she was satisfied | 





| with moist eyes and trembling lips, to check her grief as 


be over. That was a sorrowful vigil; every thing about 
_her wore a melancholy aspect, as if all ontward things 
| were taking a funereal hue before the time. The mas- 
sive furniture seemed filling the apartment with dark- 
'ness and shadow. The dense crimson curtains fell 
from the huge square bedstead in piles of cumbrous dra- 

pery, and the light struggled faintly through the dim 
| windows, shedding a gloom more chilling than darkness, 

over the dusky heap of velvet, and increasing the ghostly 
| paleness of that loved being who lay outstretched beneath 
them, so like a recumbent statue. 


| When more than two hours of intense stillness had 
passed away, there was a slight shivering of the bed- 
drapery, and a low, feeble voice murmured a name. 
Elizabeth arose to her feet, and a waving gleam shot 
over her face as she bowed it to that of the sufferer. 
His eyes opened, and a faint smile played over his pale 
features, when he saw who it was that bent so anxiously 
over him. With a burst of passionate feeling, the Prin- 
cess sunk te her knees, buried her face in the counter 


pane, and sobbed aloud. 


“Tt was but another dream,” murmured the invalid, 


closing his eyes, weary with the light; “‘ a sweet vision, 


I thought she was bending over 
Strange that such 


but gone like the rest. 
me with looks of sorrow and love. 


fancies will seem so real.” 


The Lady Elizabeth hushed her sobs, and listened. 
The sad tones with which he uttered the last words, fell 
upon her heart like a reproach. She started up with 
clasped hands, and her whole face kindling with gene- 
rous feeling. 

“Tt was no dream, Devonshire!” she said, taking his 
pale hand, which she covered with tears and passionate 
kisses. “She is here, penitent and sorry for the past— 
‘overwhelmed with regret.” Her voice broke, and was 
drowned in a fresh burst of tears. 

The Earl was dangerously agitated; a faint crimson 
broke over his thin cheeks, and his eye-lashes began to 
quiver. 

“Do you indeed love me ?” he whispered, twining his 
fingers faintly around her hand. 

“ Heart and soul—with my whole strength and being !” 
replied Elizabeth, looking upon him through her tears, 
and trembling with intense feelings as she spoke. “ Our 
fate is clouded, but I am thine—or, if not thine, Elizabeth 
Tudor never weds, never, so help me Heaven!” 

Devonshire heard the oath, but had no strength to 
reply ; the tinge of excitement died from his cheek, his 


eyes closed, and he fainted. 
To be coniinued. 


IMAGINARY EVILS. 


| 

Ir we except the blessings of strength, health, and 
the testimony of a good conscience, all the other con- 
| veniences and pleasures of life depend on opinion. Except 
|| pain of body, and remorse of conscience, all our evils are 


imaginary. — Rousseau. 
ul 
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Original. || I shall sell my house, reduce my debts all in my power, 
HARD TIMES! | and trust Providence will show me some means of pay- 
| ing all, im future !’”’ 
|| “What are they to do? Must they starve?” asked 
Sophia. 

“I made the same inquiry,” said uncle. “‘ We have 
| health and strength !’ said Manly, ‘and must labor with 
| our hands.’”’ 
| “How vulgar!” said aunt. “Pray how are those 
delicate girls to work for their living ?”’ 

“‘T asked Manly this,” replied uncle. “ ‘ Better peo- 


FLORETTA’S SECOND LETTER TO HER COUSIN. 

Dear Cousin :—And now that I have made all due 
inquiries about the good people at home, I will, since | 
you request it, continue my adventures in this city. You | 
may remember Mrs. Manly, whom I met at Cousin | 
Sophia Cotton’s. She has called upon me, accompa- 
nied by her daughter, Cornelia, and we were so well | 
pleased with each other, that we have become quite | 


intimate since. They a harming family ite 
et Bove ae > Mr ae eg OY ple than we are, have lived by daily labor,’ he said. 


‘Paul made tents—Lydia kept a shop, and Joseph was 
a carpenter.’”’ 
| Paul, and Lydia!” ejaculated aunt, with contempt. 
“‘ Are we to take them as patterns of living? He re- 
minds me of the man who carried Robinson Crusoe about 
| in his pocket, and upon every emergency, resorted to his 
|| book to see what Crusoe did before he acted. Really, if 
the Manlys behave so oddly, I must strike them off my 


. ; : : mar F | visiting-list !”’ 
incompatible with their religious duties. They are be- | . 


loved and respected by all, even by persons who have no '| Mr. Cotton sat, during this conversation, leaning his 
religion, and who imagine those profeasing it, to be |, head on his hand, looking gloomily in the fire. While 
either fools, or pretending to be better than their neigh- her mother was talking to Sophia, Helen whispered to 
bors. Yesterday, Uncle and Aunt Bankly, Helen and ™® “I think Mr. Manly behaves perfectly right. It is 
myself, dined en famillé, with Cousin Sophia Cotton and | ® much more honorable course, than to live in luxury 
her husband. After dinner we repaired to the drawing- after one has failed, while one’s creditors are suffering.” 
room, where we seated ourselves around the fire, uncle | “i nave heard ore whisper, Helen,” said Mr. Cotton, 
standing in front, with his back to the fireplace. raising his head, while Helen colored scarlet, “and it 
“T have some news for you,” he said, “ which I would has decided me. I will imitate Manly. I have shrunk 
from such measures, in pity to my Sophia, but surely, she 
would rather see her husband act the part of an honest 
man, than that of a mean-spirited creature, who sbrinks 
from his duty. This house and furniture are too costly 
for the dwelling of a bankrupt.” 

“ What! you would sell all, and retire to some obscure 
hole I suppose!”’ said Sophia, aghast. 

“ We shall be together, dear, and shall have the con- 
solation of knowing we have acted rightly.” Sophia 
burst into tears. 

| “ How can you talk thus, Mr. Cotton?” said aunt. 
“ What a silly man!” said Sophia. “ With his family || | “He speaks like a man!’ said uncle. “ If he follow 
|| my advice, he will surrender all he possessess to his 


to support, he ought to have struggled a little longer.” 
“Do you know, Sophia, I admire his conduct,” said creditors. I intend to reduce my establishment, and 
| live in a plain, quiet manner, until times are better,” 


uncle. “ He has determined to sell every thing, how- 
| “What do you mean?” exclaimed aunt Bankly, 


contrast to the worldly people among whom I dwell. 
He is a merchant of great probity, and is reputed 
wealthy. His wife and daughters are well educated | 
women, possessing refined manners, and are, withal, 

very pious. They live in a handsome house, richly fur- | 
nished, and move in what is called ‘ good society.’ All 
this is, however, in moderation, for among their furni- 
ture, one never sees useless, expensive articles, nor do 
they devote much time to company, as this would be 


not communicate before dinner, lest it should spoil your 
appetites.” We expressed our curiosity. ‘“‘ Charles 
Manly is declared a bankrupt.” 

I uttered an exclamation of dismay. “ Poor girls! 
what will become of them ?” 

“Oh, he will go on again,” said aunt. 

“Not he; failing is not with him as with some 
others; he is an honorable man who will surrender all! to 
his creditors.” Mr. Cotton winced. “ He will beggar 
himself rather than retain a cent which he thinks their 
due.” 


ever, which I think rather severe.” 
“ Stupid man!” exclaimed aunt. | “T mean what I say, dear, and what I have intended 
“T talked to him in the same way—mentioned his to say, for some time past. I shall sell off carriages and 
family, and asked him if he had not better re-consider horses; discharge some dozen of useless servants, give 
the matter. ‘ Bankly,’ he said, ‘since you are not wil- no entertainments, and reduce my expenses as much as 
ling to allow the honor and piety of my proceeding, I in me lies. Business is at & stand-still—I make no 
will give you another motive. You will own man seeks ™oney, and spend thousands. Is that a judicious pro 
first his happiness, and in this matter, mine is deeply ceeding, while I have a large family, and young children ? 
engaged. I might perhaps have struggled longer, and If I always éake owt and never put in, will there not be 
kept up appearances, but I should have been most 82 end soon, think you ?” 
wretched while knowing I was diminishing my creditors’|| ‘‘ Nonsense, James! there is no need of potrquchanent, 
property. When heavy losses began to come over mv, | If business is low now, it will soon revive again.” 
I feared the event, although still hoping to swim above | ie So you ladies imagine, who stay at home and enjoy 
the waves; but, when all those houses fhiled, which | | what we acquire with so much anxiety. We merchants 
owed me so much, I knew, if I continued, it must be by | have exhausted every means of increasing business, and 
borrowing, and as the result was uncertain, I stopped. | iY do not really see what we can dodo you, Cotton? 
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Credit system—banking system—every system tried, and 
still ‘hard times ’—‘ money scarce,’ is all the cry. The 
best thing we can do, will be to go and plough.” 


After much conversation upon the same subject, our 
assembly broke up in ‘ admired disorder,’ and we return- 
ed home. A few days of stormy weather kept us all in 
the house. The sky, however, cleared at last, and a bright 
sun soon dried the streets. Sophia called upon us to 
invite us to join her in a shopping expedition; Helen 
declined, but I, thirsting for fresh air, accompanied her. 
Broadway looked very brilliant. Its shops were filled 
with rich goods of all descriptions, and its side-walks 
orowded with ladies, clad in robes of costly silks, furs, 
and feathers, looking as if the words retrenchment and 
hard times were never uttered by their pretty Grecian 
mouths—and if they ever entered their little classic 
heads, were soon dislodged by a scornful toss, and sent 
down the wind for the use of more vulgar people. 


After 


I soon saw they had been scouted by Sophia. 


sundry visits, and much shopping in various parts of the | 


city, our sleigh drew up before a fashionable confection- 


ers. We entered, and to my surprise, Sophia ordered | 


confectionary to a great amount. When we had re-en- 
tered the sleigh, I said— 
“What are you going to do with such a quantity of 


dulces ?”’ 


“I dare say you are surprised,” she replied, “ after all | 


the nonsense Edward said, the other evening, about 
economy, and such vulgar things, 
out of it, and gained his consent to give a large party; 
for I can do any thing with the dear good soul.” 

I was so struck with Sophia’s weakness, that I could 
not speak cordially to her for some time. How could 
she thus abuse the power she possessed, and make use 
of the very love her husband bears her, to influence him 
to conduct which his judgment condemns? She saw 
I disapproved of her proceedings, and we rode on in 
silence. 


“One more shop, Cousin Floretta,” she said, “and | 
then I will drive you home, as you seem so fatigued.” I, 


declined entering, as I did not wish to countenance her 


extravagance ; but she said she should be very long, as | 


she wished to select an evening dress, and my seat being 
rather conspicuous, I entered the shop. 
self near the stove, while Sophia advanced to a counter, 
where she was soon surrounded by a host of clerks. 


One of them came to the stove, and stood mending a 


pen. I was unobserved. A second ran up to oan! 


whispering — 
“That is the rich Mrs. Cotton; be sure you put an 


extra shilling on every yard; she will buy it the sooner, | 


as she detests cheap things.” 

* But do you not know her husband has failed? Be- 
ware how you trust her.” 

Oh, that makes little difference—the ladies seem to 
spend the same as ever.” 

Sophia flew like a batterfly from flower to flower, as 
they lay spread over the counters. “ Look at this 
magnificent silk, Mrs. Cotton,” said one clerk, holding 
it up in every imaginable light—*‘ look at the lovely 
shade !—the lustre!—it would make a splendid evening 


I soon talked him | 


I stationed my- | 


\dress!” After looking at all the silks and velvets, 
Sophia bought a rich silk, rivalling the brocades of old, 


| and passed on to the laces. 


Here, after long hesitation 


between silver and gold, she at last purchased lace suf- 
ficient for flounces and trimming for her dress—broad 
blonde embroidered with golden flowers—a French 
pelerine for fifty dollars, seemed to complete her purcha- 
ses. She was not, however, let off thus. Sundry arti- 
ticles, highly recommended by the gentlemen of the shop, 
were bought ‘just to be in the fashion.’ A sun sereen, 
however, she purchased from necessity, as the small 
bonnet which she wore, could not defend her eyes from 
the brilliant sun, which, even in winter, is very annoying 
to the face. I at length prevailed upon her to leave the 
shop, and we drove to Mr. Manly’s where I had been 
long anxious to call. We opened the parlor-door, and 
to our surprise, perceived a long range of tables placed 
' across both rooms, passing through the folding doors, 
| loaded with glass, silver, and china. 
“ Hey dey!’ exclaimed Sophia; “are you going to 
have a dinner-party ?” 
“Oh no!” said Cornelia, advancing smilingly towards 
us, “we are to have an auction.’ 
| kept us silent, 


Surprise and concern 
“IT suppose you have heard of the 

unfortunate termination of my father’s business,” she 
continued, “‘ and we are now selling off every thing in 
' order to pay his debts, and live in a manner more befit- 


ting our circumstances !”’ 
| 


Sophia gazed gloomily around, and I saw the idea 
crossed her, that such might soon be her fate. Mrs. 
Manly, who had been engaged with the auctioneer, now 
joined us, and, at her invitation, we followed her across 
the hall to a small library. Here we were welcomed by 
Ella, Mrs. Manly’s youngest daughter, who was busily 
engaged cleaning plate. 
| Now do tell me what this is all about !” said Sophia, 
throwing herself, with an air of vexation, in a chair, near 
the fire around which we had all seated ourselves. 

“ Surely, you have heard my husband has become a 
bankrupt,” said Mrs. Manly, in a gentle, resigned man- 
ner. 

“Yes, and that you were to sell your house and lot— 
but why the furniture ?” 

“ Simply because Mr, Manly is in debt, and we hope, 
by the sale of house, plate, horses, carriages and furni- 
ture, he will be enabled to pay all he owes.” 
| «What are you to do when you have sold all?” asked 
Sophia, in a querulous tane; “ beg, I suppose.” 

“Ob, no, indeed,” said Ella, “we have charming 
prospects for the future.” 

“Dear girls!” said their mother, wiping a tear from 
| her eye, “‘they have acted nobly, and have extracted 
| almost all the bitterness from their father’s troubles. 
| We have had our gloomy hours, and the trial was more 
_severe to poor Manly when he thought of his delicately- 
} nurtured girls; we have, however, left it all to the will 
| of God, who has promised never to leave or forsake 
i those who rely upon him for support. Our friends have 
| all been very kind,” she continued, cheerfully ; “ they 
have offered us houses and money in abundance. We 
have, however, only accepted the loan of a small but 
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convenient house, belonging to my brother, to which we 
shall remove soon, and, until Mr. Manly shall again 
obtain some business, we shall support ourselves by 


keeping school.”’ 


, . . . | 
“ Keeping school! what, you, Cornelia, and you, Ella, | 
so delicately reared, to be school-mistresses 1” Sophia | 


burst into tears at the idea. 
“ Why should we be exempted from life’s cares,” said 
Cornelia, “ when so many are suffering for bread, and 


for a roof to cover them? That we have hitherto lived | 


a life of luxury and idleness, is rather an argument for 
resigning them. We have had our share of sweet, and 
now must not shrink from the bitter.” 

“T think you might have reserved something to live 
on,” said Sophia. “ Your father’s creditors are very 
grasping.” 

“ You do them injustice, Sophia; they have expressed 
themselves so pleased by father’s endeavors to pay them, 
that they have offered him longer time, and insisted upon 
his keeping the furniture. We shall not need such ele- 
gant articles, but father has consented to retain enough 


of the proceeds of the sale, to furnish our new house. 


decently. Until we obtain scholars, or father something 
to do, we shall maintain ourselves by needle-work. Will 
you patronise us, ladies ?”’ added Cornelia, smiling. 

“ How can you talk so, Cornelia ?’’ exclaimed Sophia, 
petulantly. ‘‘ You cannot mean it!” 

“ Certainly, we do, dear Sophia, and we are thankful 
we have health and strength to second our father’s 
efforts. Sewing is not new to us, nor keeping school, as 
we have always taught a class of Sunday scholars.” 

“ You are strange people !”’ exclaimed Sophia; “ for 
my part, I should die under such a fate. Tell me, how 
is it you are thus enabled, not only to endure affliction, 
but to meet it thus cheerfully ?”’ 

“Sophia!” said Mrs. Manly, taking her hand, and 
gazing solemnly and tenderly in her face, “ it is religion 


alone which thus lightens misfortune! Oh, how much. 


of the best, and most efficient wisdom is lost to those 
who have not religion to steer them through the breakers 
of life! To say the sting of death is taken away, will 
not affect you, as few think of their death-beds, but if 
you only knew how much of the sting and bitterness of 
those earthly evils which we all are daily experiencing 
is rendered harmless by religion, you would leave all to 
obtain this priceless talisman. I do not advise you to 
laugh and brave misfortune, with a stoic’s scorn; that 
were not a Christian’s course, for affliction, we know, is 
sent us, by our Father, for a wise purpose, and we should. 
not render ourselves insensible to it; but let us not com- 
plain of ‘chance or change’ in our destiny, for it is the 
fate of all around, and must be ours. Believe me, dear 
Sophia, it is not the best wisdom to cling too fondly to a 
world which is moving away from under us; if we have 
no grasp above, what woe is ours !”’ 

“T know it is not best to love the world too much,” 
said Sophia, wiping ber eyes, “but then one must be 


| of course, no visitors—oh, dear! my very soul shudders 
at the picture! much do I fear I shall one day be forced 
to bear it all.” 

“‘ For.my part,” said Cornelia, “ I can— 

* See all these idols of life depart,’ 

without a sigh, for I feel they were growing around my 
heart. I was loving, too well, the elegances and luxu- 
| ries with which I was surrounded; these beautiful, but 
idle weeds of life would soon, I fear, have impeded the 
growth of better plants; they were taken from me by a 
_kind Father, who saw my danger, and I bless the hand 
which plucked me from the precipice !” 

The face of Cornelia glowed with holy emotion, as 
| if the heaven towards which she raised her eyes, was 
| shining down upon her. 

Sophia gazed at the young Christian with a troubled 
and wondering look ; she was perplexed with all she had 


heard ; a new world seemed opened upon her—glimpses 
of better things came to her heart—of a spiritual life, 
| opposed to her own worldly one, and she could not hesi- 
tate which of these two were the better choice. A deep 
sigh, and a mournful shake of the head, showed she 
| feared it a hopeless thing for her to obtain thatenvied 
| state of mind, which elevates the children of men to a 
||} communion with their unseen God. 

“ Dear me !” exclaimed young Ella, who had pursued 
her work in silence, “ what need is there for all this phi- 
| losophy and fortitude? What have we lost? a little 
money! Shall we pine for this ‘ yellow slave,’ when we 
have life and health, and love?” She threw her arms 
around her mother’s neck, and kissed her fervently. 
“While I have mamma, and father, and sister, and 
heaps of relations, and my dear Sunday scholars around 
me,” she continued, with animation, “ what care I if I 
'| live poorly and labor all day ?” 

“ Ah, Ella, you are young, yet!” said Sophia, but she 
gazed upon our pious friends with a look which spoke 
her admiration and envy of their noble endurance of the 
evils of their lot, and firm reliance upon their Saviour. 
As we rode home together, Sophia seemed sad and sub- 
dued. 

“Those Manlys are inexplicable people to me,” she 
said. “I wish I had their fortitude and endurance. 
Listening to them, has almost induced me to permit 
Charles to sell all, and live Jess expensively, until busi- 
ness revives, and his difficulties are over; but then, 
again, I could not support a life of privation as the 
Manlys could. I am so very delicate 1 should sink 
under it—and so very refined, that my soul revolts at the 
idea of squeezing up in a small house, with corn-beef, or 
pork and beans for dinner—disgusting !” 

Oh, dear! why will not people reflect! If Sophia 
would not thus crush down her better nature—if she 
would reflect a moment, she would see the Manlys, in 
all their poverty, are a thousand times more happy, and 
more respectable, thus doing their duty, than she can 
ever be while living in splendor which she is conscious 


comfortable. It is very well to telk about it cooly, | she does not deserve, and ought to resign. Every one 


before hand, but when one comes to live in a small, 


acknowledges happiness does not lie in silver and gold, 


inconvenient house, furnished with common carpets, and | and yet they cling to it, they fasten their souls to it, as if 


no curtains—and poor dinners—and no servants—and, | 





their silver and gold were of purer metal than that of 
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and with thee, would join in wisdom’s chorus— 
* And all this is also vanity !” 






you quite a homily. E. R. 8. 






Original. 
BURNING OF THE LEXINGTON. 


O’er the dark wintry wave, the low night wind was sighing, 
The moon's pallid smile faintly gleam’d in the west, 
When a boat, o’er the water, was rapidly flying, 
Like a sea-bird at eve, toa haven of rest, 











There were many warm hearts in that ocean-home beating, 
Who late had departed from friends they held dear, 

But the hopes of return, end the fond thoughts of meeting, 
Could bid every pang of regret disappear. 







And some were then speeding to home's peaceful pleasures, 
Who long had been braving the perilous main ; 

They were dreaming of bliss, for their heart’s dearest treasures 
Were near, and in fancy they clasp’d them again! 






No gale in her pathway—no storm-cloud above her, 
No fierce ocean-tempest displaying its power— 

Oh! why should the spirit of dark ruin hover 
Above that lone boat, at the calm evening hour? 








In secret and silence a dread foe is stealing, 
To do his dark deeds in Night's shadowy gloom; 
And soon the sad truth, all its horrors revealing, 
Proclaims to the victims, their sorrowful doom. 











The boat is in flames! Hark! Afar o'er the ocean, 
Rings the wild cry of fear, and the shriek of despair! 
'Tis a moment of anguish and fearful commotion, 
For many a doom'd one is perishing there! 










The red fire is bursting in fury around them, 
There's no path of retreat, and no power to save ; 

The wide waste of cold, wintry waters, surrounds them— 
No hope and no choice, but the flame or the wave! 







One shuddering look on their merciless foe ; 
A shriek, a wild plunge—and the victims have given 
Themselves to the grave that is frowning below ! 







More fiercely and fast the wild flames are careering ; 
More faint grow the sounds and more fearful the scene ; 
Beneath the cold wave they are fast disappearing, 
For Death and Destruction triumphant have been ! 






’Tis morn, and the sun o’er the water is beaming ; 
No traces of shipwreck and ruin remain ; 

But many a heart, in deep anguish, is dreaming 
That Night's scene of misery over again! 











which is the subject ofthe above; but as there is much of the 
spirit of poetry in these, we have waived that objection. 









other people, and they might surely trust in it for felicity. | 
Will they not heed the lessons of sages? Will they not |, 
listen to the dying testimony of Crorsus, that millionaire | 
of old? No; these things were not written for their edi- | 
fication—they pass them over to their neighbors. As | 
Creesus called upon Solon, I invoke the Wise-man of || 
Jude. “Oh, Solomon! Solomon! would the world 
study thy experience more deeply, they would not so 
eagerly ‘join house to house,’ and ‘ gather silver and 
gold,’ and surround themselves with ‘ men-singers and 
women singers, and all the delights of the sons of men.’ 
They would count thy estimate of these things as true, 





Original 
TRENTON FALLS. 


BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 


Txoven much has been said and written upon the 
beauties of Trenton Falls, yet I have never seen any 


thing like a detailed description. I will, therefore, de- 
scribe what I saw, even at the risk of being convicted 


of presumption. 


those pictures of the Chinese, which lack the beauty of 


I am afraid my account will be like 


a landscape, though its different objects are carefully 
| preserved. But I will place before the reader, as well 


| as I can, some of the things seen, and his imagination 


Good bye, cousin—or rather, amen, for I have sent’! 


| 


must supply all defects by investing them with the’glory 
they possess—the glory of life and poetry. 

Leaving Utica, you travel northward some fifteen miles 
over a rough and broken road, which yet has some fine 


displays of scenery. One high hill commands a noble 
| panoramic view of Utica, and the surrounding country, 
with its back ground of lofty blue mountains, indistinct 


| in the distance. 

this, and to have breakfasted comfortably at the hotel, 
' near Trenton Falls. Were you not in haste to make 
acquaintance with the object of your journey, you could 


One thought to their homes, and one prayer raised to Heaven; | 


I will suppose you to have admired 


long survey with delight the charming landscape, undu- 
_ lating, rich and varied, that may be seen from the piazza 
of the hotel. But at present you are too impatient to 
| see the 


“ Many colored, many voiced vale, 
Over whose pines, and crags, and caverns sail 
Fast clouds, shadows, and sunbeams !” 


After a short walk through the wood, you descend by 
the ladder into the ravine. It is deep and narrow. 
The morning sun shines on the western side of the wall 
of rocks, leaving the stream in shadow. The first im- 
pression is of the solitude and profound quiet of the spot. 
The dark, towering pile on either side shuts out the 
world; you have only the blue sky far above, and the 
roar of the fall sounding dreamily in your ears. The 
peculiar character of the stream next strikes your atten- 
tion. It is so narrow that one might leap across; very 
deep, and black as night. The water flows impetuously, 
but with almost noiseless force. A broad platform of 
rock, which is overflowed in the wet season, extends 
along on either side; from this platform, the walls, of 
black carbonate of lime, rise perpendicularly. They are 
covered at the summit, and a little way down, with forest 
trees. The platform and layers of rock in every direc- 
tion are made up almest entirely of the remains of ani- 


_mals, which geologists say lived ages ago, and were suc- 
| cessively entombed. If you are a naturalist, you will 


stop to hammer out some of these curious specimens ; 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 


I} 
| 


but if inclined to prefer the living loveliness of nature, 


you will cast a glance up the gorge, where you have a 
view of the first rapid, gushing from the arms of the 
woods. Jt is picturesque beyond description. A short 
walk northward brings you close beside it; and the head 
| grows giddy with watching the furious conflict of the 
|| waters grappling witt the rocks, and lashing themselves 


*Many verses have been published upon the awful catastrophe | into cream-colored foam, till their power is triumphant, 
1 and they subside into the quiet current below. The bare 
‘ 
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cliffs have a castellated appearance, and are so near, that 
the shadow of the trees on the eastern, are thrown upon 
the western side. The leaves that drop down, fall into 
thestream. Passing the rapids, you turn to the left, still 
walking on the ledge ; and the first fall bursts upon your 
view. You have a side view of an immense quantity of 
water, churned inte amber-foam, crowded, in its fall, be- 
tween two black, ancient-looking rocks. The contrast 
of these, with the rich, creamy blue of the agitated 
waters, streaked, too, with black, is superb. On the 
other side, a thin, wide stream trickles over the verge, 
an ethereal veil, that scarcely hides the dark, uncouth 
form behind it. On the rocky seat, between the two cas- 
cades, a poetical traveller remarks, that the spirit or 
nymph of the place might be supposed to sit—“ invisi- 
ble, twining her hair, which falls in the surf, with her 
owa arborvital leaves, and gracing her fair, cold brow, 
with crystals from her own rocks, while she glances 
upward to the monarch on the cliff, who now hurls down 
the severed mass—or bathes in the misty showers that 
rise from its palace of waters!” 


Here is a noble amphitheatre of bare, smooth rock, 
crowned with foliage. The dark wall, opposite, is 
sprinkled with moisture, and the drops trickle down its 
sides. There is a recess in the woods, looking full of 
gloom, which would be the very spot for a noonday 


slumber. 


You climb the rocks, assisted by the chain, and reach 


the level of the first fall. The woods are around you 
like a rich curtain; enjoying their refreshing cooiness, 
you walk under the projecting rock, to the bridge, some 
distance above. Crossing it, you ascend the eastern 
precipice ; not by its face, half covered with green moss, 
dripping and sparkling, but by a substantial wooden lad- 
der. The second rapids are below the bridge, but you 
turn from them to gaze, entranced with admiration, on 


the beautiful view, commanded by the elevation you have 
reached. The second and third fall, which cannot be |, 
seen from the other side, on account of the winding of | 


the stream, are fully visible. They are considerably 
wider than the first, and the second fall is composed of 
four small ones. This view is the subject of a beautiful 


sketch, an engraving of which, hangs in the parlor of the | 


hotel. The rocky gorge—the tall, frowning piles—the 
ragged trees on the verge, and half way down—the 
swiftly-flowing creck, or river, as it should be called, at 
your feet—the succession of falls a little way up, together 
with the varied assemblage of objects which the pencil, 


not the pen, must portray—form, altogether, a picture | 


whose wild loveliness surpasses the most gorgeous crea- 
tion of fancy. 

Re-crossing the bridge, you may rest awhile in a sweet 
arbor, shaded by overhanging foliage. The shelving 


rocks form a seat, and grass and moss grow thickly in| 
their crevices. Here may be plucked many a fairy wild ! stand aghast at her distracted demeanor. 


flower. The opposite side, which was rather sloping a | 


little way below, soon begins to ascend, precipitous as 


before. The face of the rock is, in some places, shroud- | 


ed with bright green moss, which, in other spots, is_ 
peeled off in large flakes. Further on, the steep ascends | 


still more abruptly, and the sharp trees seem to pierce 





the very skies. A few birds may be seen skimming over 
their summits, like specks on the fair sunny blue of the 
firmament. 

The stream, at the foot of the second fall, is wide, 
shallow, and broken by fragments of rock. Ascending, 
the path winds through the bushes on the left. Coming 
forth from the leafy screen, you find yourself in another 
amphitheatre of imposing magnificence. The third fell 
divides itself in two streams; one of which descends in 
a thin, transparent sheet, while in the other, the whole 
majesty and impetuosity of the waters are concentrated. 
There is more of force and grandeur here, than in the 
other falls; and perhaps less of the wildly picturesque. 

| The cascade seems more willing to rely on its own claims 
to our admiration, without calling in the aid of abrupt 
turns, or startling contrasts. It descends with thunder- 
ous roar, and flings up clouds of spray, which are some- 
times decorated with a lovely rainbow. The craggy 
precipices on either side, are covered with patches of 
luxuriant foliage. Pointed trees are growing in their 


clefts, and present a very singular appearance. 


The observatory stands near the top of the third fall. 
If you wish to retresh yourself after climbing up, with 
some excellent cold spring water, you may do so there, 
and be furthermore indulged with a splendid view 


of the glen below. Before the erection of this little 


building, however, nature had provided a cool retreat in 
which weary travellers might rest. It is a narrow cavern, 
roofed and walled on one side with rock, while the root 
of an uptorn tree sheltered it on the other. There are 
seats of soft green moss; and a little rill gushing from a 
fissure, communicates a delightful freshness to this lovely 
arbor. Here the prospect may be enjoyed in greater 
perfection. A ravine of startling depth is below you; 
yet the cliffs seem never weary of rising skyward. The 
eye cannot discern any considerable dimunition in their 
height, although you have ascended more than two hun- 
dred feet. 
Walking on the platform some distance, you come to 
the fourth, or milldam fall, so called from a saw-mill 
upon the opposite side. Here you lose sight of the 
bolder features of the landscape; the view of the glen 
is cut off; the creek is smooth and wide. It is now a 
placid stream, embosomed in a gentle valley. Among 
the bushes, you may find a pretty spring bubbling out of 
the rock ; and some kind hand has added a spout, through 
which its crystal water may refresh the lips of the thirsty 
wanderer. You proceed about a quarter of a mile, and 
again the scene is changed. The stern bluffs tower over 
your bead once more; and to the right may be seen the 


_ lower part of the fifth, or Cascade Fall, dashing wildly 
over piled and broken rocks. Its tumultuous roaring, 


amidst this scene of quiet beauty, might remind one of 
the frenzy of a tragic queen, when the silent spectators 


At its foot is a lovely basin, in which the water is of 
the color of jet, but perfectly clear. So wall-like are its 
sides, that standing on its margin, you may drop directly 
| down, a pole six or eight feet lung, without being able to 
‘touch bottom. I did so, at least, and ca:mot pretend to 


conjecture what is the real depth. A much longer pole 
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might have been used, probably, with the same want of | by the water, which, at certain seasons, overflows the 
success. The water in the basin looks sluggish, but its whole platform. The well is circular, and about two 
numerous whirlpools show an under current. The mas-| feet in diameter, being some five or six feet deep. The 
ses of white foam, like snow-drifits, that float on the sur | water is black, like all the rest, but so clear, that by 
face, contrast beautifully with its black hue. Here is a laying your face to the brink, you may count the stones 
fine echo. I remember hearing a shout from the brow | on the bottom. 
above, answered in peals of thunder by the reverberating || A few rods above the sixth fall, the stream makes a 
cliffs. If the Giant of the Ravine had visibly uttered his | sudden bend to the left, and is lost to sight. The foamy 
voice, we could not have been more startled. | speed with which it comes rushing round the rock, inti« 
The cascade fall rushes from the bosom of rocks and | mates that there are, at least, some rapids concealed; 
woods. The steeps rise abruptly from its sides; and | but further progress is impossible. The path ends here ; 
there are rifts in the rock, which seer to show that some and unless you were an eagle, to scale the sky, or an 
mighty shock has suddenly rent asunder the solid mass. || insect, to walk along the bare side of the cliff, your cuti- 
One of these is partially filled by huge stones; and the | osity must remain ungratified. 
pile bears some resemblance to the figure of an Indian, } If you have feeling for the grand and beautiful, I need 
armed with bow and arrow. It carries the imagination | not say what will be your emotions during this astonishing 
back to the infant days of our country, when such scenes survey of the glories of nature, while your ears drink in 
were indeed |,aunted by the revengeful savage. | “the old and solemn harmony” treasured here for ages. 
Go up a few feet, and you have the whole view. A Will you not be convinced that the secret strength 
majestic wall of rocks encloses a circular space, shaded | “ Which governs thought, and to the infinite dome 
by tall hemlocks, and other forest trees, and intersected | Of heaven, is a law—” 
by a narrow rift, through which rushes the headlong | inhabits here ? 
stream. On high, huge masses project over the beetling | And 
verge; and trees, rooted on the edge, are hanging in | 
mid air. A little stream that falls from the top, is dis- || 
persed in a shower of spray. Just in front is a smooth, | 


rounded mass of rock, “a stern round tower,’’ which i 





“ What were this—what earth, and stars, and sea, 
If, to the human mind’s imaginings, 
Silence and solitude were vacancy ?” 








might, indeed, pass for the ruins of a tower of other days. | Pyles: 

A cavity corresponding to its shape, on the other side, | TO THE STARS. 
shows plainly that the mountain has been riven by some | 7 

terrific convulsion. The creek, or river, which is narrow | BY ROBERT FAMILTON, 
and swift, bends a little, and sweeps round the base of | — 

the tower. | Firowers of eternal fire! your forms I see 


You stand close to the cascade, on a slippery shelf, | Seattered athwart the plains of azure bright, 
but supported by a chain on either side of the path. | Sunning your breasts in Luna’s brilliancy, 

This precaution was adopted in consequence of lives '| Who upward peereth in her lustrous light. 
having been lost here. This spot has been fatal to more | Blossoms of glory! dewed with sparkling tears 
than one. A single misstep, and no earthly power could | From the empyrean fount of Heaven’s king— 
rescue the victim. The waters do not descend in one Brightly ye flourish—silver-crested spheres— 
great sheet, like the third fall; but hemmed within nar- | All beauteous in your holy blossoming. 

row bounds, clash tumulwously over broken ledges of l Around your bosoms, borne on viewless wings, 
rock. The fall is more properly a rapid, with the stu- | Angelic beings flit their happy way, 

pendous force and grandeur of a cataract. J know not, | Gathering the fragrance ye, sweet flowers, do fling, 
indeed, what can convey such an idea of power, of over- | To balm the zephyrs of undying day. 

whelming, restless power, as the furious, foaming sweep Realms of the just! Oh! in your glorious bowers, 
of this pent-up flood. Be mine a wreath of your eternal flowers ! 

Once more, and for the last time, you climb the steep; } a 
and may stop to rest, if you like, in an arbor close by the Original. 
top of the cascade fall, shaded by an overhanging hem- | i ‘ P 
lock, end impervious to the sum.  Atlength, fall the sixth | THE SINNER’S APPEAL. 


greets your eyes; and this scene is, perhaps, the loveli- | 





BY FRANCES §&. OSGOOD. 


est of all. It is the most romantic glen imaginable. | iad 

The scenery is bold, if not as striking as before. Rocks | Tue sinner placed a verdant spray, 

are piled upon rocks to a dizzy height, and the walls, on Within her dead child’s hand, 

each side, approach close to each other. The brow of | And turned, in wordless woe, away— 
the cliff is luxuriantly wooded. The stream is narrow A Woet Gnd-~berted and banned! 
and swift. The fall itself is less awfully grand, but quite | 

as beautiful as the one immediately below. Close beside | In that mute act were prayer and vow! 
it is a deep pool in the solid rock, which bears the name | Ob! ve her guilt forgiven ! 

of “ Jacob's Well.” It has apparently been scooped by | Her dovelet bears an olive-bough, 


the continual revolving of stones washed into a crevice | To make her peace with Heaven ! 
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Original. | 
THE PRICE OF A HEART. | 
a 


BY HENRY F. HARRINGTON. | 


— | 
“Wet, Margaret, what have you now?” asked Mrs. | 


Liston, of Bond Street, of her maid, upon her return to l 
| paper, highly perfumed, gilt edged, and having a full 
|| blown rose painted upon its corner; while its seal was 


the parlor from answering the door bell the second time, 
within ten minutes of the first. 


“ Another note, ma’am,” replied Margaret, placing it |! 
the former was a young merchant, of comparatively 


in the extended hand of her mistress. 


gentlemen possessing very diverse characteristics, as 
might have been predicated upon the dissimilitude of 
these epistles—their representatives. The one that had 
first arrived, and which Mrs. Liston was now about to 
read, was on a white fine letter sheet, neatly, but plainly 
folded—the impress of the seal being the initials of the 
writer’s name; the second on the most delicate note 


two cupids bearing a transfixed heart. The writer of 


“So, so! For Miss Charlotte, too, as well as the H humble but respectable parentage, whose birth-place— 
other. Do you know the person who delivered it, || and the home of his youth—was in the interior of this 


Margaret ?”’ 





’ 


“ Yes, ma’am;” returned the maid; “it was Mr. 


Cordis’ footman.” 


state; he having sought the city for fortune’s sake. He 
_ had been well educated, and, with industry, persever- 


ance and economy, was slowly but securely winning his 


“Take it up to her,” said Mrs. Liston, after she had | way to success. He had never enjoyed the benefits of 


sufficiently inspected the exterior of the note. Margaret 
a very round head, bright expressive eyes, regular fea- | 
tures, and possessed of a very insinuating, almost stealthy | 
manner—leaned her cheek upon her hand, and was, for | 
a few moments, absorbed in cogitation; then, rising and 
placing the lace collar, upon which she had been engaged, 
upon the work-table beside her, she went up the stairs to | 
seek her daughter. 


Charlotte was rapidly walking her chamber in much || 
agitation, when her mother softly opened the door. Her || 


lip was trembling—her cheek flushed, and her eye spark- 
ling. The two missives, apparently most important in | 
their contents, to be productive of so much excitement, 
were lying wide open upon her bed. Mrs. Liston’s en- 
trance arrested her progress midway in the apartment, 





and, as she caught the peculiar and meaning smile, || 


which prevaded her mother’s features, the crimson on 
her cheek spread like the lightning’s flash, until it suf- 
fused forehead, face and neck, and the poor girl, half | 
gasping, sank upon her bed, concealing her face within 
her hands. Mrs. Liston glided to her, and, partially 
removing one hand, kissed the portion of forehead thus 
revealed; then passing one arm around her daughter's 
waist and seating herself beside her, took with the other 
the letter which had first arrived. 

Charlotte had not seen the gesture by which this was 
accomplished, but she intuitively recognized the action; | 
and, suddenly lifting her head, while that blush, almost 
fearfully deep, clouded her clear complexion again, and 
her bosom heaved, and her lips were fully parted in the 
intensity of her emotion, she extended both hands for 
the letter; and as her parent, to retain it, held it at the 





length of her arm, clasped them imploringly, only arti- | 


culating, in great emotion, 

** No, no! Dear mother, no!” 

“Tam your mother, Charlotte ;"’ answered Mrs. Lis- 
ton, soothingly, yet in a tone that implied her maternal 
right to be the confidant of her child. Charlotte sub- 
mitted without further expostulation, and Mrs. Liston 
proceeded to peruse the letter. 

As may have been anticipated, voth the letters which 





have been brought in question were surcharged with the 
protestations and implorings of love! They were from 
30 


intercourse with polished society, until Mr. Liston, 


disappeared, and Mrs. Liston, a graceful women, with Ht whose store was near his own, and with whom he had 


_ had some business transactions, pleased with his conduct 
and address, invited him to his house. Possessed of 
| strong powers_of observation, and those inborn graces of 
| character which distinguish the natural gentleman, he 
| was guilty, in the beginning, of no very observable faux 
| pas, and speedily assimilated his manners to those of 
| the society into which he was thrown. The result of his 
| frequent visits at Mr. Liston’s had been the enkindling 
of fervent love in his heart towards the child of his 
friend, and the tender of his affections in the letter be- 
| fore us. 
| The perfumed note was the exquisite production of Mr. 
| Philip Laurens Cordis; who was the son of his deceased 
| father, Simeon Cordis, who died worth a half million, 
| all of which, minus a few trifling legacies, came into the 
possession of this, his only scion. The bereaved orphan 
| had scarcely deposited his parent in the grave before he 
sported a crack turn-out, with footmen and tiger to 
match; whiskers, mustachios, and imperial ; dressed al- 
ways in the height of the ultra ton; was guilty of every 
fashionable dissipation and folly, and took himself to 
be—as his hangers on declared him—a wonderfully 
fine gentleman. Ambitious, like Knowles’ Wilford, to 
enjoy the notoriety of possessing the handsomest wife in 
the town, he had paid his devoirs to, and now offer- 
ed his hand, to Miss Charlotte Liston. 

Love scenes and love letters, it has been said, are of 
no interest except to the parties concerned in them ; but 


| as it would be tedious for our readers to wait all the 


while that Mrs. Liston is perusing the particular two 
addressed to her daughter, we will venture to look over 
‘her shoulder and read with her. It may be interesting 





_ too, to notice peculiarities of character, demonstrated by 
| that unswerving index, the heart. 
The first note read thus: 


Miss Liston: Should you deem these words Preameaganem. 

I fervently pray you to pardon them in ideration of the 
| feelin oh somes eee I dare not smother them longer, 
lest, Id they find no sympathy, where alone it would be of 
value, my peace should’be wrecked beyond the of resto- 


| whole heart! It is written, and my 
| decree. 

| I have seen you under many and various circumstances ; in 
the brilliant ball-room, and the calm unity of the family circle— 
‘and in all I have seen evidences of an elevation of miad and , 
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character, which demanded respect from my judgment while 
they so deeply impressed my feelings. 

For myself, you are already aware of my connexions and 
prospects. I am not rich—but with the degree of success that, 
with the blessing of health, { may reasonably presume upon ; 
I shall be able to provide a family with every comfort, and, it 
may be, with as much of luxury as would be consistant with the 
proper use of the largest fortune. I know that with you the 
question of fortune will be nothing; or I should have hesitated 
to address you thus. 

I fee! that anact like that in which Iam now engaged, possesses 
asolemuity greater than the world is willing to allow it; and it 
is with a full conviction of the sacred responsibilities which 
I profess myself by it, to be ready to assume, that I com- 
mit it. 


Whatever may be the tenor of your reply, may Heaven—I | 
speak it fervently and prayerfully—bless you in all things, and || 


be to you an unfailing friend—and such, at least, lL can subscribe 
myself, Cuarves P. Exxiston. 


Before Mrs. Liston had half concluded, Charlotte had 
recovered from her confusion, and, bending her eyes with 


a gaze, earnest as though she would read every thought || 


of her soul, on her mother’s face, watched for the 
display of some emotion by which she could estimate 
the impression the letter had made. But Mrs. Liston’s 
features were calm and serene throughout, and she laid 


down the letter and took up the perfumed billet with- || 


out a word. All Charlotte’s interest in her movements 
seemed at once to end. She gently disengaged her 
mother’s arm from her waist, and starting up, began 
again her walk to and fro. Once or twice she came be- 
hind her mother by the bedside, and with hands clasped 
above her shoulder, gazed upon Elliston’s letter with a 
brightning eye, a long drawn breath, and a softly steal- 
ing smile, that, had he been a witness to it, would have 
called from him a burst of rapture. 


But we must have the second note; 


My Dear Miss Cuartorte: Iam altogether overcome with 


your surpassing loveliness and accomplishments, which have || 


made you the admiration of every one. I am impatient to 


throw myself at your feet and claim you as the empress of my | 


affections. Should you smile sm me, you will fill with 
ecstasy, the heart of Your adorer, 
Puivie Lavrens Corpts. 

Deeply contrasted as were the characters of the let- 
ters, the emotions of the writers, while penning them, 
were equally so. 

Elliston wrote as though a great stake in life were to 
be played ; after intense reflection, and in solitude. His 
hands trembled while he folded the sheet, with the ex- 
citement of his feelings—and as he sent it to its destina- 
tion, his eyes were lifted in an involuntary prayer for its 
success. Cordis wrote with a segar in his mouth, and a 
companion looking over his shoulder; and as he super- 
scribed the note, rose up, contemplated it with the ex- 


{| 


|| ation called into activity, she was ready to sink to the 
i! 


floor. Her mother spoke and relieved her. 

‘| “Charlotte, my dear,” said Mrs. Liston, with a smile, 
| and carelessly, ‘‘ you have, of course, no prepossession 
|| in favor of either of these gentlemen.” 

|| If Charlotte’s agitation had before been extreme, it 
|| was now agonizing. Clinging to the bed-post, she only 
| gasped forth with difficulty “‘ No, mother—that is—” 
| and she paused in the midst through absolute inability to 
|| utter more. 

“I’m very glad to hear it,” replied Mrs. Liston, feign- 
ing to hear no more than the faintly uttered and half re- 
‘tracted negative; “ since it is extremely unfortunate for 
| the feelings to become interested in a matter of this kind 
before the judgment has decided upon it.” 

Charlotte did not understand this reasoning, and a 
look of wonder was her only reply. 
| Here, my dear,” said Mrs. Liston, beckoning to her 
| danghter to seat herself by her side. It was done—the 
| mother contipnued— 
“You look astonished to hear me say so, my dear, but 
| yon are misled by false notions, as thousands have been 
|, before you. I hope that you will not suffer yourself to 
| be so far deceived as to ruin your prospects in life, as 
| thousands, also, have done. Listen calmly, my love. 
] You say you have no prepossession in favor of either of 
,these gentlemen. So we can discuss their pretensions 
without any improper bias. I am no advocate for this 
flimsy, imaginative love, my dear. It has no basis—it is 
like the air—” 
“What!” interrupted Charlotte, suddenly, “do you 
not, and have you not always loved my father?” 
| Mrs. Liston reddened a little at this home thrust, and 
| hesitated a moment before she replied. 








pe. Understand me, my love. I mean that wild, poeti- 
.cal love, which we read of so much in novels. Certain- 
ly, I love your father—but it is a feeling arising from re- 
spect, and admiration of his good qualities. I say now 
‘to my daughter, under present circumstances, what I 
' would not make known to the world, because it is so 
“very apt to misinterpret. I say freely to you, that I 
‘never entertained towards your father any sentiment of 
the nature of that which I reprobate—I was too guarded. 
For I, too, my dear, had several lovers at the same time, 
'and had I indulged myself in every girlish sentimentality, 
I should not have been able to select from am@hg them 
the one who possessed the surest means tosecure my hap- 
piness. Love matches are very fervent, and gratifying in 





tremest satisfaction, and drawled out, “Jack, I fancy | the outset—but the cement doesn’t always adhere. Now, 
that’s the perfection of a love letter. It'll be successful || 5, 9 marriage, in which proper respect is had to the con- 
beyond the possibility of a doubt. You know I'm devil- | nexions and property of one’s lover, the wife can calmly 
iehly fastidious, and if it suits me, it must, of course, suit || estimate her husband’s character, overlook his weak 
her.” After this very humble train of reasoning, he || points and be contented with his strong ones; and so life 
called his footman, sent the note, and went out for a game | will pass away in a very rational manner.” 
of billiards. | We will not pursue Mrs. Liston’s reasoning further. 
There was no exhibition of her thoughts on Mrs. Lis- Its object is undoubtedly already understood, to induce 
ton’s countenance when she had perused the note, more | Charlotte to accept Mr. Cordis and refuse the poorer 
than when she had concluded the letter, The glance ll and more humble Elliston. She continued her wily ad- 
which Charlotte cast at her was foiled in obtaining any | dress for more than an hour; represented the condition 
clue to her feelings; and, with the painful suspense in i of the latter in the most unfavorable light, and excused 
which she was placed, and the emotions which her situ- i the ‘feibles,’ as she termed them, of the former. She 
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concluded by an insinuation that opposition to her will | 
would forfeit her love. 

“ But I know,” she added, rising, “ that my Charlotte | 
will trust her mother’s judgment, and gratify her wishes. | 
Sit down now at once, and write to Mr. Cordis, that | 
you accept his offer. A word wi!l do. That's a dear.” | 

She opened her danghter’s desk, took out a sheet of 
note paper, arranged a seat, and with a kiss, led Charlotte | 
to it. 

“A word will do.” she repeated, passing to the door. 
“Have it done before dinner. It must be done before | 
dinner, my dear,” and she closed the door behind her. | 
Charlotte had not uttered a syllable all the while her | 
mother had been speaking ; and now sat motionless as a 
statue and alimost as icy cald. | 

Mrs. Liston descended to the parlor and resumed her 
work. Every few moments she drew her watch from | 
her belt, anxiously noting the departure of the time. | 
She listened, ever and anon, to hear if she could distin- | 
guish any sound in Charlotte’s chamber above. All| 


seemed in perfect silence there. She questioned every | 
servant that entered the parlor, if Miss Charlotte had 
left her room. None had seen her; and, finally, when 
the dinner hour had nearly arrived, and Mr. Liston was | 
every moment to be expected home, she went again up- 
stairs. There sut Charlotte by the table, her arms ex- |, 
tended across it, her face downward upon it, and her | 
whole frame convulsed with agony. 
Somewhat alarmed, Mrs. Liston raised herself upright | 


in her seat; and, by the action, the note was revealed, not 
a word upon it, but wet with tears. This disappoint: | 
ment checked the little of motherly tenderaess which had | 
gushed up within her, for she felt that her whole plan | 
might be frustrated, should Mr. Liston arrive befure the | 
acceptance had actually been despatched to Cordis. ) 
Her vexation found vent. 
“T’m very much surprised, Charlotte. Not a word t 
written yet. You think little of my wishes. I say 1 am | 
exceedingly surprised.” 
Her tone aroused Charlotte, who had wept herself 


forward and shook her by the hand, as was ever his cus- 
tom on meeting her. “ But where’s Lotty?” be continu- 
ed. “She's generally here to give me a kiss, when I 
come home !” 

“She’s above stairs, and will be down soon. The 
fact is,” Mrs. Liston’s voice dropped to a whisper—** she 
has just heard the news of the death of a very dear 
schoolmate, which has really tronbled her very much. 


| Pray don’t, now, Mr. Liston, say a word to her about it, 


for she said to me only a moment ago, ‘1 hope father 
won’t see that I've been so silly as to cry so bitterly.’ ” 

“Silly! If it’s silly to have feelings, I’m confounded 
if I should know what to call wise. That doesn’t sound 
like Lotty! However, if it’s so, I'll say nothing.” 

All séemed perfectly secure. Charlotte appeared 
after a few moments, having vainly endeavored to de- 
stroy the traces of her suffering and tears. Her father 
kissed her very affectionately, without making any par- 
ticular remarks; and dinner being announced, the family 
descended to the dining room. 

Charlotte could not eat. Her usual cheerfulness was 
all gone; her father’s sallies could not elicit one lone ray 
of a smile, and silence gradually ensued. Mr. Liston, 
finally laid down his knife and fork, and turning to 
Charlotte, had half opened his lips to speak, when Mrs. 
Liston, in the anxiety of fear, lest he was about to de- 
velope her deception, anticipated him with— 

“‘Charlotte, my dear, you may retire if youghoose, 
your anguish disturbs your father—go, my dear!” 

Glad of an escape, Charlotte rose with a tear tremb- 
ling in either eye, and her lips quivering with emotion. 

“ No"’—replied Mr. Liston firmly. ‘1 wish to speak 
to her, and she must stay. Sit down, Charlotte.” 

He spoke reprovingly, and so seldom did she listen 
to any accents from his lips, save those of affection, that 
her wounded heart, which did not deserve this suffering 
was torn asunder anew, and she sunk, gasping into her 
chair. 

“Why, Mr. Liston!” cried his wife, in a tone of re- 
proach, springing up and endeavoring by the bustle of 


almost into insensibility. Her look of utter misery and | concern for her daughter, to divert the dreaded revela- 


. . 1 
the mournful accents of her imploring tones, would have | 


tion—'* Come, love, come to your chamber, I'll go with 


melted any heart save that of a managing mother. | you.” 


“« Mother, dear, dear mother! how can I marry him!” || 


“ Well, well; dismiss the subject, now. There, your H 


She aasisted her to her feet, and they had nearly at- 
tained the door, when Charlotte suddenly turned and fell 


father is coming in. Dry your eyes, aud don’t for the | down by her father’s side, and laying one hand upon his 
world let him see that you have been so agitated. His } shoulder and grasping his arm with the other, sobbed 


| 
i 


business has troubled him a great deal of late, and any 


out—“ Do not speak so, dear father! indeed, I am not to 


more anxiety of mind might throw him into illness. | blame!” 


Arrange your dress and come down as soon as possible. | 


“I think you are, my child. ‘Such grief for a mere 


You mustn't lisp a word of these letters—mind, dear.” | school companion from whom, perhaps, you have been 
Mrs. Liston knew that Charlotte’s love for her father | parted for years, is immoderate.” 


was so intense, that she would sooner have, herself, ten \ 
thousand afflictions, than to pain him with a single one. 





“ Father!” cried she, in astonishment—*“ School com- 


panion!" He looked up from her face to that of Mrs. 


The falsehood respecting his business she considered an || Liston, who, now that detection was absolutely inevita- 


admirable ruse de guerre to prevent any explanation. ! ble, changed color and was silent; and, in a moment all 
_ | flashed upon him. Jt-was not the first period of agony 
Before Mrs. Liston opened the parlor door, she had } he had endured, at the deception of his wife. She had 


provided another string to her bow, still more effectual- 
ly to avoid an enclarissement. 
“ Ah, wife,” and the warm hearted Mr. Liston came 





; 


| deceived him first, in professing to love him, ardently— 
| for he was the wealthiest of ber suitors, and the most 
highly connected—and his life had been robbed of seren- 
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ity and happiness by her constant exhibitions of schem- || “He has,” cried he, starting wp, “then all is well! 
ing and duplicity. But his sorrows in that respect were || Why have I brought him here week after week, but that 
strictly confined to his own bosom. He could not hold | [ felt he was the man tobe the husband of my child? I 
her up to his child, in that holy light in which a mother have seen that you love him—I know, Lotty, for I’ve 
so brightly shines—as her pattern for purity and truth— | watched you when you little thought of me! Heaven 
but he never uttered a rash word against her in that | be thanked!—But I have overstayed my time—you 
























































child’s presence. Even now, he drew Charlotte closer 
to him, pressed her affectionately to his bosom, kissed 


Iineeda’t write to him—I’ll bring him up to tea.” Thus 


| speaking, for he could not longer restrain his emotions 


her forehead, again and again, in remorse for the sufler- | at his wife’s conduct, he suddenly left the house. 
ing which a mother’s deceit had inflicted, and said I — 


tenderly— 


“ Jack, as I’m a living man, the purport of this note 


“I — ae then, my dear child. What is it? |'is beyond my anticipation, or rather I should say, my 
Tell me without fear, what has so afilicted you? Your ‘comprehension. Did you ever read any thing so cool in 


father is atrue friend to you. He will counsel you 
well!” 


“IT know you are, dearest father—I—I have”—She | 


hesitated. Mrs. Liston, anxious to make her peace with 
her husband by a display of sincerity, undertook the nar- 
ration for her. 

“Charlotte has received from Mr. Cordis, a tender of 
his hand and heart,” said she. 


very moment the thought glanced through her mind that 
she might arrest the tale thus but half communicated, 
and succeed in her hopes at last ! 


* Cordis!” exclaimed Mr. Liston, with a sneer in the 


1} 
; and read as follows :— 


| 
| 


Why did she not revéalthe whole truth? Even in that i 





| your life ?”’ 


Thus ejaculated the beau-ideal of perfection, Mr. 
Cordis, 2s he extended a note which he had been read- 
ing at arm’s length, through his eye-glass. Jack took it 


Sir: Expressing my obligations for the preference you have 
exhibited for my daughter, I am commissioned by her to inform 
you that she must deciine your proffer. I am sir, yours, &c. 

Morris Liston. 


} 
| 
| 


|“ That és cool,” said Jack. 
| Tsn’tit? Shall I call him out?” 
| “No. He isn’t fly to that. He’d be for horsewhip- 


ping, or the police office.” 
| “Oh! then you think I'd best let him alone! Well, 


tone that would have withered the puppy who bore the |'T'll take your advice, but I’m in a high state of infla- 
name, nd he been in his presence; ‘“ when such a one | mation notwithstanding. I say Jack, I'll keep my eye on 
marries my daughter, it can only be when I am in my | that creature still. Her mother goes the death for me, 


grave! Cordis !’’ 

What a change those few words wrought in his child. 
Life—bounding life and joy, swelled in her veins again 
—pain was forgotten—beauty painted once more her 


eye, cheek and lip—and she stood, in her own recovered |. 


giadsomeness, by her father’s side. Mr. Liston gazed 
upon her with delighted astonishment. 


** There is some deeper cause for grief than the mere 
reception of the note’”—thought he to himself. His 


wife’s interference in Cordis’ behalf, se consistent with || 


her cold-heartedness and worldliness, naturally sugges- 
ted itself. 


“Your mother would have had you marry Cordis, my || 


child,” said he, carelessly. There was no reply and his 
suspicions were confirmed. “ I always endeavor to agree 


with her in her plans for your prosperity and happiness, || 


my daughter, but I fear we shall not be of the same mind 
now. You can never while I live, be wife to Cordis. 
Perhaps I know more of him than your mother does!” 

It was easy for him to appreciate what a morning 
Charlotte must bave ,ussed under the infliction of the 
artful persuasions of her mother. He drummed on the 
table, and said—unconscious that he spoke aloud—loud 
enough et least for Charlotte’s ear to catch such exstatic 
words,— 

“If Elliston bad been bold enough to push his suit, all 
thie might have been spared !” 

“He has, dear father! He has!” 

The fruition of every dearest hope contained in her 
father’s words, forced the exclamation from her lips; 
but modesty, instantly recoiling, robbed her cheek of its 
rose again. Her father soon restored her. 


‘that I’m sure of, and something may turn up, to bring 
cher to her paces yet. One thing, Jack,—if ever I do 
‘get her fairly belted, I'll pay her for this, demme !” 

Mrs. Liston felt that full forgiveness from her husband 
was now impossible. The dextrous skill with which he 
had avoided exposing her to Charlotte did not soften her, 
and a feeling of revenge was enkindled towards Char- 
lotte, whose hesitation to become the victim of her unfeel- 
‘ing plans had placed herself in so much lower a grade in 
Mr. Liston’s eyes, and at the same time had frustrated a 
scheme which she had long been engendering. But she 
exercised the distinguishing trait of her character, in 
fully repressing any manifestations of her feelings, and 
was, if possible, more kind than ever to Charlotte. 

| As for Charlotte, she was all happiness. Every day's 








sun went down upon the fullness of her joy. Elliston 
was daily with her, for Mr. Liston had forbidden their 
| marriage until a sixmonth, at least, should have passed 
away; that they might enter its holy state with a full 
perception of each other’s characters—that if any incom- 
| patibility of thought or feelings hould exist to wither the 
flower of love, it might not, at too late a moment, scaiter 
its leaves and sweetness upon the air. 

To be continued. 


| 
- 
Tue liberty of a people consists in being governed by 
laws which they have made themselves, under whatso- 
‘ever form it be of government; the liberty of a private 
man, in being master of his own time and actions, as far 


as may consist with the laws of God, and of his coun- 
, try. — Cowley. 
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THEATRICALS. 


Park.—Mrs. Fitzwilliams,—whose versatility of talent strikes 
us with more and more astonishment, the oftener we behold her 
performances—succeeded the Vandenhoffs. We are sorry to 
record that her houses were, for the most part, discouraging, 
and exhibited but a poor appreciation of her powers. Parti- 
cular comment upon her is unnecessary as she only repeated 
the characters, with one addition, which we have before re- 
marked upon with delight. Opera followed her, in the shape 
of Donnizetti’s Love Spell, a light, airy, and charming com- 
position, first introduced upon the Park boards by Madame 
Caradori Allan. Its melodies and chorusses are exceedingly 
winning, and some of them have been nightly encored. The 
vocal parts were, in one instance, finely, in the others, respecta- 
bly sustained. Mr. Gubilei is a rich basso, and rose superior. 


Miss Poole, as ever, was pleasing, and interesting, singing very | 


sweetly, yet not with that degree of scientific skill indispensa- 
ble ina Prima Donna. More years of study wil), with her pow- 
ers, fully initiate her into the mysteries of the operatic art. 


Inthe course of the present month the Park boards will be 


trod by the Vandenhoffs again; and as their first appearance 
will probably be in the play of Love, of which, we have not yet 
been able to express opinions, we will devote some attention to 
it at the present time. 

The plot and poetry of the play are already well known. 
The idea of the plot was, doubtless, suggested to Knowles’ mind 
by the beautiful episode of the Countess and the Page in his 
own Hunchback. But unfortunately, suggestions derived from 
himself do not end with this. Ino the perusal of the play, and 
while we are listening to it when acted, the ghosts of the au- 


thor’s several previous dramas will come up and flit before us 


in dim array, intangible, yet with distinctive features, now 
singly and alone, and now in groups, half concealing each other. 
There are new and glorious passages, it is true, but as a whole, 


it is but a medley compound of what he has done before. Again, , 


although Mr. Knowles has a happy faculty of discoursing upon 
what “Love” can do, and what it cannot, of what it is and of 
what it is not, he has in this play rung the changes upon it, 


rather too frequently, for our taste. We should sigh beforehand i 


with the certainty of our fatigue, were the task set us to count 
the several invocations to, explanations of, and speeches about, 
“ Love,” in this one play. 


The plot is not happily managed. We find it easier to con- | 
demn, than in all respects distinctly to define why we are dissat- H 


isfied. The interest, in representation, is climacteric, as far as 
the scene between Huon and the Countess, after his return 
from self exile, in the suite of the Empress. That was intend- 


ed doubtiess, by Knowles, to be somewhat of a counterpart to | 
the great scene between Julia and Clifford; but it fails of crea- 


ting an effect by any means commensurate with such an expec- 
tation. Wherefore it is so, we ean scarcely analyze to our 
mind. There is nothing apparently wanting in the language— 
which sounds to the ear as though it should excite, and that ac- 


tively, the feelings. We are not laboring under an illimpres-, 


sion obtained from poor acting, since two artists, acknowledged 
of the greatest genius, sustained the several patts of Huon and 
the Countess; and from their mouths every word fell as it 
should have fallen. But such is the impression of the scene; 


| only impossible, after having been brought up from childhood 
with her, but so unnecessary as to be ridiculous. A bold point 
might be made by an actress, daring enough, (a very pardonable 
offence) to help Mr. Knowles to what he should have said, anda 
full round of applause be heard, where there is comparative 
silence now. 

Mr. Knowles injures the winding up of some of his plays 
by deferring the denouement of the underplot until after the 
main plot has been fully concluded. This occurs in both the 
“ Hunchback” and “ Love;” but in the latter it has far the 
worse effect, since the finale of the underplot is much pro- 
tracted, and the chief personages are lost sight of. Nor do we 
admire the underplot. This magie change of a woman to a 
blustering youag man by the mere donning of man's clothes, 
and a sword, and the blinding of even her lover's eye in broad 
daylight, and during several interviews, entrenches too much 
upon the fantastic to be worthy of one whose powers should 
never be exerted except to elevate the drama. Madame Vestris 
may render the character very agreeable, as it was written ex- 
pressly for her; but cannot redeem its violation of probability 
and taste, 

The Vandenhoffs, in portions of “ Love,” both father and 
daughter, seemed to sear above their former achievements. 
In the first act, the haughty imperiousness of the Countess, and 
| the grovelling demeanor of the loving serf were placed in ad- 
mirable contrast, and formed a bold picture of that state of 
serfage, such as Huon’s, infinitely more degrading than that of 
African slavery—wherein the vassal of a domain is no better 
treated than the kine he feeds, whois sold with the land he tills, 
has no chronicles, no individuality—scarce a name. When 
afterwards, Huon’s bosom swells with natural dignity and resolu- 
tion, and, required to commit an act which will wreck his own 
peace and that of another, he prefers to die in manly indepen- 
dence, than to be in so far the tool of a master, emer 
change exhibited by Mr. Vandenhoff as, daring to nand 
to resolve, he feels the greatness of his own emotions, was 
| masterly in the extreme. “ My Lord, I will not sign!” was 
magical in power—the whole scene with the Duke, indeed, was 
conducted most admirably. 

Miss Vandenhoff can be subjected to no comparison in the 
part of the Countess, and the conception and achievement of it 
must be attributed to her own unaided powers. The conflict 
| of feelings at the injury of the serf by the lightning, and his 
recovery, was most skilfully managed, and drew down unstinted 
applause ;—and her scene with the Empress was a display of 
enthusiasm of passion and wild abandonment of power, accom- 
plishing a full triumph on the occasion, and estadlishing her 
claims. 

The company of the Park has not, for years, combined 
' greater talent than during the present season. That talent has 
been called into active and unsparing exercise. Yet we regret 
to say that the last benefits of several, who have hardest labored, 
and are favorites too, in a high degree, were so but in name. The 
days when a stock performer could count upon the aid of his 
| benefit, are gone by. Uf this state of things continue longer, 
| what encouragement has a performer to persevere, through a 
\ laborious season, for the gratification of that public who look 
upon his exertions so indifferently ? 


New Cuatuam.—This neat and comfortable establishment 


and the interest, instead of broadening and strengthening,, has been re-opened under the management of Messrs. Flynn ond 
dwindles thenceward to the close, except when renewed and | Thorne. ~The present company is by no means inferior; and 
regenerated by the Countess’ defiance of the Empress. The novelties of every description have been presented, to win the 
introduction of the Empress, also, at so late a period of the play, | attendance of the public—with good effect. Mrs, Gibbs has paa- 
tobe at once prominent in the plot, when we have known noth- | sed through two engagements with much success, drawing dowa 
ing of her before, creates an unpleasant effect; an officer or, repeated encores for her songs. Mr. Browne, the very mention 
lady commissioned by her to deal with the Countess, would, | of whose name excites a Jaugh, has amused with his commiceli- 
perhaps, have been more in taste. | ties and eccentricities, and Mr, J. R, Scott has eppeared in 
Huon believes himself married to Catherine the serf, instead | some of his favorite sailor characters. Constant effort, warily 
of Catherine the Countess—and when the Countess throws her- |, bestowed, must make the Chatham a flourishing establishment, 
self at his feet, and claims him for her husband, in reply to hie! Its position is in every respect superior, for a house of its class, 
exclamation—“I married Catherine.” She says— ! —it is neat, pl t and dious, and its prices do not 
“ ; draw heavily upon the purse. Tact, more than lavish ex- 
any ory >on en eee Olen, } penditure, is ~~. secret of management now-a-days, and the 

or something very like it. This ignorance of Huon’s is not | managers of the Chatham certainly de not lack it, 
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moun-tain height, Fast the glo-rious beams a-rise; Hail we their gol-den light: 














































































































THE INDIAN MAID. 
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l Ere the brightness of those rays, Dies on the dis~-tantsea, May the hopes of 
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my young days, Be warm’d to life by thee; May the hopes of my young days, Be 
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warm’d to life by thee. 
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SECOND VERSE. THIRD VERSE. 


Fairest flower ‘neath eastern skies, Hours and days will wing their flight, 
Stored in thy = mind ; Still never day shall fade ; 

More of wealth for me there lies, But I'll share some new delight, 
Than in gems of With thee, my Indian Maid. 





the Ind. 
Never from thy trusting heart, In the ing hour of gloom, 
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LITERARY REVIEW.---EDITORS TABLE. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. ' Green Mountain Boys: E. P. Walton & Sons.—This novel 
is from the pen of the author of a tale, written some years since, 
Micnatt,Armstrone: Harper & Brothers.—This tale, which | which attracted considerable attention, entitled “ May Martin, 
was written to expose the cruelties of the Factory system of or, the Money Diggers.” It introduces the notorious Ethan 
England, appeared, across the water, in monthly numbers. It) Ajlen to the reader, since its scene is laid in his trying times, 
is almust beyond conception and belief, that the horrors herein | The story is well written, interesting, and, as it may be pre- 
depicted can have their foundation in truth ; but Mrs. Trollope, || sumed to give an insight into Vermont life at the time, i uc- 
the authoress, says, “let none dare to say this picture is exag- || tive—Robinson & Pratt. “v 
,tih e ’ m - 
= = tes basa wee Wage aqua by veshateia Cutncn’s Porms: James Burns.—“ The Captivity in Baby- 
personal investigation, that it is so.” Here, then, is a slavery | = ' , : , s 
, , ‘ || lon,” is the title of the major poem of this collection. It is in 
more horrible, ten thousand times, than that in our own South. . - 
Fou Bacter.ts te es De 6Gk & Ullet GMness!' AGM yet | the Spenserian stanza, and throughout, breathes the spirit of 
gets -Ooad- Ly ’ ~ * || poesy. Sometimes it rises into the noblest strains. We can- 


Bagh — _— t Ga wih re! Feet 2 8 || not say but that we think Mr. Clineh has been more successful 
certain saying in the wisest and best of all books, “ First cast out | 


ili : of his les vndi forts. O f the min 
the beam, ete,” which will richly apply in this case. The tale is |, 2 pera pete meee gtr baat ~ a poo 
very affecting, but we donot think well managed. The rescued || ; ite - 


hitherto published, deserve to b ounted in the first rank of 
factoryehildren are elevated in the end, to too high a station. i ? lee 


l i re i ifully bound and priut- 
It is ill-judged, and it may be said, absurd, to make as good as | “e0-- yu ony qolun io benutilany Sead eee Py 
“lords and ladies ” of them. {| y . 


Marian: Harper & Brothers.—This is a tale by that charm- | — - 
ing writer, Mrs. 8. C. Hall. An Irishwoman, she delights in || EDITORS’ TABLE. 
portraying the peculiarities of the Irish character, which is by | 
none better understood than herself. Marian is a delightful | 
tale. | 

Memorrs or Franxiin: Harper & Brothers.—Certainly an 
essential feature of the Harpers’ most valuable Family Library 
would have been wanting, had it been brought to a close with- 
out numbering among its volumes, one or more, containing the 
life of a man whose memory is so dear to his countrymen, and 4 . 

. $ May our streets swarm with strangers, thronging to this great 
whore peseepts have been one celebrated, ao these of Prauhite: || mart—and may the sound of — shubsess ai the Laives 
His “Life, written by himself,” which has been the general || voice of spring 
medium for obtaining information of him, is imperfect ia detail | - 
and analysis of character, as every autobiography necessarily || Hupson River Steameoat Company.—The boats of this 
must be. The materials for a comprehensive compend of his company are undergoing complete repairs and renovations, and 
leading principles of action, and the events of his noble career, | Will shortly be in full career. We understand, also, that seve- 
have, of late, from various sources. been placed in command, fal new boats, of the most elegant construction and model, 
and we are giad to find them given to the public by the Harpers, | which have been built during the past season by the company, 
in the attractive garb of their “ Library.” There are two vol- | will be placed immediately on the line. The public will then 
umes, and the work is embellished by a well-engraved portrait. | possess facilities for travel on our noble river, never equailed for 
‘ 1} comfort, speed and convenience. The commanders of the 

Frencn REvouerion : Lea & Blanchard.—These “ Memoirs || .oyeral boats of this company are gentlemen, in every sense of 
of the French Revolution,” by Madame Tussaud, a lady who | the word, and those whose interest or pleasure will lead them 
was on terms of personal intimacy with most of the chief per- ghon to pass up and down the Hudson, will do well from the 
sonages notorious in its bloody annals, contains many anec- l outset, to adhere to those boats, wherein there is so manifest a 
dotes of peculiar interest ; especially in the closeness of detail, || concern to secure the happiness of every passenger. 
and the subjects of observation which would be expected from | 
awoman. The translation, however, has not been very happily | Pustic Burtpines.—At an early period of the season, we 
effected.—Carvills. '| hope to see the workmen busy upon those grand structures, 

I the Custom House and the Exchange. They will prove, when 

Romance or Traven: S. Colman.—tin a handsome volume | guished, two of the most chaste specimens of art in the country, 
Mr. Colman has given to the public, several tales by N. P. | and will honor as well.as ornament the city. We are impatient 
Willis, Esq., which originally appeared in the pages of a peri- | to see them in completeness and beauty. 


odical. The collection forms a pleasaut volume. 
'| Our Spring Fasnion Prate.—After much trouble and at no 

Tatats or THe Heant: Lea & Blanchard.—The tales under || jittle expense, we present our readers with an unrivalled plate 
this title, are by Mrs. Bray, an authoress of some celebrity. The | of the Spring Fashions for the present season. 
moral of the first story is decidedly bad. If a yonng lady be |) Evening Dress.—Fancy silk robe, with low Grecian corsage, 
affianced early in life, by Aer parents, to one who cares not par- || ¢rimmed with lace quilling ; short sleeves, puffed very full, with 
ticularly for her, and before the marriage, she loves another, |! quifling of lace ; skirt, full, double flounced, with quilled lace 
and is loved by him im return, she exhibits no “heroism” and || to correspond with the corsage and sleeves. Cord and tassels 
* magranimity,” as Mrs, Bray teaches us, to adhere to the former | and long kid gloves, trimmed with lace. Hair, plain, with fall 
one; but is, rather, deficient in true moral courage, and is in |! plaits at the ears. 
the highest degree, criminal. The rest of the tales are very i Wa kine Dress.—Robe of heavy silk ; skirt, full, with three 
well; but some of the remarks thrown in by the authoress, | gounces; the corsage made half high, with sleeves demi-large ; 
here and there, lead us to believe her prejudices to be strong, i| shawl, of silk, large size, embroidered, richly fringed. Hat, 
and her judgment not of the soundest character. |) small, crown placed far back, decorated with ribbons and 


A Worp to Women: Carey & Hart.—This volume is from i bouquet of flowers. - 

the self-devoted, benevolent, pious Mrs. Fry, authoress of the ] Bripat Daess.—Elegant white silk robe, skirt, full, with 
Listener. It consi: ts of many short essays on various subjects; | two flounces of rich lace, headed with silk cord; corsage low, 
among them, “ Engtish Prejudices,“ The Love of the World.” trimmed with antique point lace to correspond with the skirt; 
The uses of “ Hospitality,” “ Music,” “ Tearing,” “ Dancing,” | sleeves short and full, trimmed with silk cord in tassels, and ter- 
“ Reading,” etc. The fervently religious character of these | minating with lace ruffles. The front hair disposed in ringlets, 
essays, may be anticipated from a knowledge of the authoress’ | ornamented with a coronet of flowers. Veil of lace, entwined 
previous works.— Wiley & Putnam. i in the braid of the back hair. 


THE warmth and rains of the past month have, at a far earlier 
| period than usual, unlocked the bosoms of many of our streams 
|, from their icy fetters, and given an earnest of an early spring. 
|| The flying steamboats already ply their dashing wings, and, 
|| we sincerely hope, that the starting up of nature from her tor- 
|| por, may infuse a life and energy into our business classes, that 
will lighten, in a measure, at least, the darkness of their hopes. 
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